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fying students for work and other purposes. 

Dr. Dan H. Cooper, Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
an article pointing out a large number of possibilities of using sociometric 
data in school administration. A few case studies will be included. 

Mr. Robert Haas, Ohio State University, will report on the use of 
sociometric data in determining qualities most liked and disliked in 
teachers. 
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level. 
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of sociometric choices in making up activity committees in college classes. 

Dr. Harry M. Shulman of City College, New York, will report a study 
on sociometric data as a means of investigating race differences and other 
types of cleavage among college students. 

Miss Irma Bruce of Southwest Texas State Teachers College will re- 
port on the use of sociograms by teachers under her supervision in the 
demonstration school down there. 

Dr. Daniel Prescott of the University of Chicago will evaluate socio- 


metric findings along with other methods used in child development re- | 


search. 

Merl E. Bonney will report a study dealing with the explanation of 
the differences between teacher judgments of students’ popularity and the 
results of student choices on a high school level. 
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PREFACE 


Beginning with 1947 Sociometry will have for each issue a special 
editor chosen from among the pioneers of the sociometric movement. 





First Issue: Helen H. Jennings, “Sociometry and the Community” 
Second Issue: Merl E. Bonney, “Sociometry and Education” 
Third Issue: Joan H. Criswell, “Sociometry and Statistics” 


Fourth Issue: Leslie D. Zeleny, “Sociometry and Sociology” 








EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


SoctometTry will have, from now on, more space for sociometric 
studies and experiments, as a new outlet has been created for its thera- 
peutic problems—Sociatry, Journal of Group and Intergroup Therapy. The 
demands for greater emphasis upon intergroup relations will be increasingly 
met. The task, of course, is not the cataloguing of the type of social phe- 
nomena which “should” be studied, but to settle down and explore the 


actual structure of intergroup relations. Sociometry is the logical method | 


by which such groundwork can be laid. 


Sociometric tests of intergrou; relations, a modified sociogram and 


sociomatrix will have to be developed. Many old and new sociometric | 
hypotheses will find confirmation, a more refined formulation, or be dis- | 


carded. Social microscopy will have to move from the interpersonal to the 
intergroup situation. The problem will be how to move safely from the 
interpersonal plane to the intergroup plane without losing contact with 
the grassroots, how to formulate specific intergroup problems so that they 
can be measured by appropriately constructed sociometric tests. There 
is a challenge of how to measure intergroup stereotypes and standardized 
forms, established social institutions as state, family or jurisprudence, and 
embryonic institutions as the United Nations Organization. The tasks 


ahead are difficult but progress will be made if the basic lessons taught to | 


us by the sociometry of small groups will be heeded. 


J. L. Moreno 
Editor 
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EDITORIAL 


The tenth anniversary of the journal marks a time when man has be- 
come more willing than perhaps ever before in history to examine the 
nature of his relationships to other men, to acknowledge his interdepen- 
dence with them in the give and take of life, and to see himself, as a group 
member, accomplishing ends which singly he could not attain—all this in 
specific contexts, his home groups, work groups, political or other groups 
that formerly were to a large extent only abstractly conceived by him. It 
may be said that sociometry “hurried” this process during the last ten years 
—providing instruments whereby even children could “control” their “group 
destiny” by so arranging themselves in grouping together that every mem- 
ber could find his “best” location to facilitate his social, emotional, and 
mental development as a person and as a pupil. In fact, the greater spon- 
taneity of the child, as compared with the adult in our culture, made it 
logical that sociometric procedures should begin with children and find 
among them a tremendous, “natural” response. 

When Moreno and the writer worked in Public School No. 181, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in 1930-31, the dynamics of children’s interrelationships had not 
been tapped in a manner which respected the full stature of the child. The 
sociometric method was hence a fundamental departure in orientation of 
the investigator: the child explored his own relationships and voluntarily 
gave such data as he wanted to give to the investigator who in turn acted 
as “bookkeeper’”—weighing how to give each child the opportunity to asso- 
ciate in as many as possible of the relationships he wanted while at the 
same time giving equal consideration to every other child. Carrying out 
this procedure Jiterally—trusting the child to know himself better than any 
other person could know him (whether adult or other child)—was a land- 
mark, in this definite sense, from “handling” the child, “interpreting” him, 
and “prescribing” for him as was the case in the social psychology of 1930. 
Now, in 1947, it appears merely of historical interest that until 1930 chil- 
dren were not consulted about their own relationships directly nor sys- 
tematically allowed a voice in their own groupings. Similarly, as soon as 
the real choice responses of the children themselves were elicited, it ap- 
peared that there is sequence, a developmental order, in the structure of 
children’s groups at differing age levels. 

But the purpose of this editorial is not to review the findings of socio- 
metric studies. It is rather to point out the need for like vision and effort 


towards the next ten years ahead. 
From the first, it has been premised that there is equal desire on the 
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part of the adult to have a say, as a co-participant (and not as a guinea 
pig in the hands of a sociologist) in the formation of his groupings, and 
that such adult, if genuinely allowed the opportunity, would be able to 
examine his relationships concretely and operationally with other adults 
likewise motivated, and move on to re-constructing them to his and their 
increasing satisfaction and fulfillment. The present issue of this journal 
carries evidence from contrasting communities showing how basic socio- 
metric investigation is to an understanding of inter-personal and inter- 
group phenomena among men. Apart from such emergency application of 
sociometric procedures as the Government carried out during World War II, 
the community studies in this issue coming as independent efforts, appear 
to this writer to indicate the start of a broader trend to recognize adults 
as initiating agents of their own immediate and current psychological 
geography, and, secondly, to admit them, as such, to the only people 
able to give authentic cooperative effort to disclose, examine, and, where 
desired, re-construct their group relationships. It cannot be emphasized 
too strongly, however, that, just as in the work of Deutschberger,* the 
sociometric investigator must sincerely regard members of any population 
as equal co-participants, authorities in fact, on their own sociometric choices, 
or to put it in other words, as authors of the tele process (inter-individual 
feeling) they are expressing. 
HELEN H. JENNINGS 
Issue Editor 





Paul Deutschberger, “Interaction Patterns in Changing Neighborhoods: New York 
and Pittsburgh,” Socrometry, IX: 4: 303-315, November 1946. 
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A SOCIOMETRIC STUDY OF INFLUENCE IN SOUTHTOWN 


FRANK A. STEWART 


Assistant Research Director, Time Magazine, 
New York 


The sociometric survey administered among adults is shaping up as 
an important new tool for community organizers. Some 1500 interviews 
are being taken currently in the Astoria-Sunnyside area of New York City, 
under the sponsorship of the New York State Bureau of Adult Education 
and the New York State Citizens’ Council, for the purpose of helping make 
the Bryant Youth and Adult Center a more effective operation. And 
several colleges and universities in upstate New York are planning to make 
sociometric surveys this year in the college communities or those nearby, 
in order to aid local community councils, forum groups, and the like. 

This, then is a partial answer to Marie Rogers and Ralph Spence who 
wrote “. . . no community organizer has yet been given blueprints for iden- 
tifying the groupings in a community and for locating the psychological 
networks. . . . The problems to which disintegration gives rise will never 
be solved until community organizers are given new methods. Sociometry 
seems to hold out more hope as a means for discovering new methods... . 
But sociometrists have not yet picked up the challenge.”! But it will not 
be news to them, for Ralph Spence in particular has been most active in 
encouraging use of this technique and its specific application in New York 
City. 

Meantime, a survey antecedent to those now underway is discussed 
in the following pages for (a) the light it sheds on polling of the sociometric 
type among adults, (b) the leads it has given to the wording and selec- 
tion of questions now in use, and (c) the possibilities it offers for maxi- 
mizing community organization, advertising, and public-relations efforts. 


SuRVEY PLAN OF SOUTHTOWN 


The survey was conducted in a southern city of 6,000 population, re- 
ferred to here as Southtown. The questions used included several which had 
been developed by Paul Lazarsfeld in an illuminating experimental study 
conducted in Dover, New Jersey, during 1943. The Dover study was in- 
tended to provide “clues concerning the nature of influence in a com- 





4SoclIoMETRY, May-August 1946, Vol. IX, No. 2-3, pp. 121-123. 
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munity” and to point to ways of ascertaining “which people in a com 
munity have certain degrees of influence.” Similar objectives guided the 
Southtown study, which was conducted by the writer. Borrowing from the 
Dover and other experience, some additional questions were included, a 
were a magazine readership checklist and a self-evaluation checklist.? 

The field work was done between February 20, 1944 and March 9, 
1944. All neighborhoods in the city were sampled. Only white, permanen 
residents were interviewed. It was felt that inclusion of Negroes would, 
through establishing a second influence hierarchy, merely complicate the 
picture without adding to our knowledge of the influence process. And 
transients (Southtown being in close proximity to two military installa 
tions) would know so little about the people of Southtown that any an 
swers they could give would be based almost solely on notoriety. 

One hundred and sixty-three interviews were obtained—55 men and 
108 women. This constituted roughly a 25 per cent sample of the white, 
permanent resident families in the city. The final two or three days of 
interviewing were devoted to taking as many interviews as possible with 
persons who had emerged as influential people in the community. Their 
identity was disclosed by a tabulation made after the second week o 





interviewing.* 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The interview opened with the respondent being handed the self 
evaluation scale and asked to check his answers. The scale was introduced) 
with a comment to the effect that “This is designed to find out how you’ 





*The questions used in this checklist were items that had been found to differen 
tiate between leaders and non-leaders. Nelson G. Hanawalt and Helen M. Richardson, 
“Leadership as Related to the Bernreuter Personality Measures: I, College Leadership 
in Extracurricular Activities,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1943, Vol. 17, pp. 237-249, 

*There are two schools of thought on the problem of methods of tracing channel 
of influence. The one says interview a random sample of the population, and then 
interview persons named in the first wave. The second says if you interview a truly 
random and an adequate sample, one wave is sufficient. 

The first procedure was followed in Southtown as the writer (then in the Army) 


was transferred to another station on short notice, and therefore had to use this} 


method in the absence of sufficient time to complete the planned sampling of the 
city. (My wife, Isabel A. Stewart, did all the field work on this study.) The second pro- 
cedure is being followed in the Astoria-Sunnyside sampling now in progress—as such 
a method (a) is in accord with the sampling theory, and (b) is believed to be the 
more practical of the two approaches. 
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rate yourself as a social mixer.” Questions 1 through 15, which are shown 
below, were then asked. The respondent was next asked to fill in the 18- 
magazine checklist, and finally was asked about his interest in the news 
and his attitude toward living in Southtown. Age and income of the re- 
spondent were estimated by the interviewer. 


1. 


Have you given advice to anybody at all recently? 

(1) On what kinds of things? 

(2) Can you give me some other instances? 

With whom would you talk it over if you wanted to get a job or 

start a business? (If respondent is a professional, change ques- 

tions: “to open a new office or make some changes in your prac- 
tice?”’) 

(1) Why would you talk to him (or her)? 

(2) Are there any others to whom you could go for that kind of 
help? 

Who do you think could give good advice on some problem of 

education? 

(1) What makes him (or her) a good person to consult with such 
a problem? 

(2) Are there any others who could give good advice on some 
educational problem? 

When people you know have some personal trouble, to whom are 

they most likely to turn for advice? 

(1) Why do you think they would go to him (or her)? 

(2). Are there any others to whom they might turn with such 
problems? 

Who around here knows the most about political matters (local, 

national, international) ? 

(1) What gives you that impression (that he (or she) knows the 
most?) 

(2) Who else knows a lot about political matters? 

Who do you think would best be able to get people to cooperate 

in a War Bond Drive, in Civilian Defense and so on? 

(1) What makes you think he (or she) would be the best per- 
son for such things? 

(2) Who else would be a good person to get ptople to cooperate 
in a War Bond Drive, etc.? 

Who is the all-around best informed person you know? 

(1) In what way is he (or she) well-informed? 

(2) Who else is well-informed? 

A. (If nobody is mentioned as well-informed about national and 
international affairs, ask: Who is well-informed about na- 
tional and international affairs?) 

(1) What gives you that impression (that X knows a great 
deal about national and international affairs) ? 
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(2) Who else knows a lot about national and international im 
affairs? ; tl 
8. Who would make you want to go out of your way to see a mo al 
tion picture if he or she told you it was unusually good? 
| (1) Whom else’s suggestions about movies would you be likely 
to take up? | 1 


9. Who would make you want to read a book or an article if he or 
she told you it was particularly good? 

(1) Who else is likely to have good suggestions about books or tc 

articles to read? cr 

10. Who around here has very good taste in house furnishings? 


(1) What gives you that impression (that he (or she) has good " 
taste?) 

(2) Who else has good taste in that respect? ni 
11. Who around here shows especially good taste in clothes? th 

(1) What gives you that impression? 0 

(2) Who else shows good taste in clothes? . 
12. Who would you say are the important people in town? 

(Ask for each name given the indicated follow-up questions. Be " 

sure to ask, “Any others?” until the respondent has mentioned t 

at least 5 persons. If he finds it difficult to name more than one si 

or two persons, probe by asking, “Are there any others like Mr. Ww 

A or Mr. B?”) 

(1) In what ways is Mr. A important? , 


(If this question proves too vague for the particular respond- 
ent, ask “What makes you think of Mr. A as important?”’) T 
(2) Now that you stop to think about it, how do you suppose Wi 
Mr. A came to be important? = 
(3) Who else is important in town? 


13. Which would you consider the most important women in town? Pp 
(1) In what ways is Mrs. A important? th 

(2) How do you suppose Mrs. A came to be important? 
(3) Which other women are important in town? tk 
14. Who has recently become more important than he (or she) used y 
to be? m 
(1) What makes you think of him (or her) as having become m 
more important recently? al 
(2) Who else has recently become more important? te 
15. Who do you think is promising, and might be an important per- el 
son in town ten years from now? of 
(1) What gives you the impression that he (or she) is promis- it 
ing? at 
(2) What other people do you think of as promising in this way? al 
The writer concedes that these questions are biased in a prestige di- . 


rection. We believe such questions work well enough for some purposes q 
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in a small city where nearly everyone knows nearly everyone else, but 
they appear in retrospect as being less demanding than we would wish of 
answers that truly reveal inter-personal relationships.* 


PURPOSES AND FINDINGS 


1. To learn uho are the top people «in the city’s influence structure. 

A survey is not necessary to the compilation of a list of people believed 
to be influential. Any one of a number of well informed Southtowners 
could prepare such a list. Better, the composite judgment of several such 
citizens could be focused on the problem. 

But however good the list, it would rest on the judgment of a few— 
not of an adequate cross-section of the community. Even if by chance 
the list compiled by one or a few authorities should coincide exactly with 
one derived from the votes of a population cross-section, it would be 
valueless so far as the problem of tracing the channels of influence is con- 
cerned. And it is strictly a one-dimensional device in any case, whereas 
the cross-section approach permits both quantitative and qualitative analy- 
sis of names (and also provides insight into attitudes and to the bases on 
which the survey user could formulate individualized appeals). 

An example will make the distinction clear. One of the top flight men 
of the city volunteered, “Here’s a list of people you simply must call on.” 
The list consisted of the 12 members of the Post War Committee. These 
men, acting in this committee capacity, will undoubtedly be a major fac- 





‘The questions now being used in the Astoria-Sunnyside interviewing emphasize 
personal acquaintanceship and friendship—because, virtually by definition, it is only 
through such channels that inter-personal influence can operate. 

There has been some controversy over the kind of questions to be asked. Should 
the attempt be made to phrase questions in terms of situations, such as “Who would 
you go to if you needed some advice on an educational problem?” Or should it be 
more like “Who among your own friends seems to have the best ideas (or makes the 
most sense) about educational matters?” The first type of question seems so direct an 
approach that the quick conclusion is that questions should be framed in situation 
terms. But there are relatively few situation questions that are appropriate for gen- 
eral administration. “Who would you count on for help if you got into some kind 
of a scrape?” would work well with a 19-year old near-delinquent, but just think how 
it would go with the banker’s wife. After our experience with the Southtown study 
and experimentation with both types, our feeling is that situation questions nearly 
always force answers into a prestige mold and actually inhibit the answers that would 
reveal the channels through which the person really is influenced. Instead of using 
hypothetical situations, then, the questions should be aimed at probing actual ac- 
quaintanceship and actual exposure to comments and ideas. 
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tor in shaping the city’s future. But they were chosen primarily on the 
basis of their jobs and positions—naturally not on the basis of the impact 
of their influence as exerted through inter-personal relationships. 

One of the members had been in the city only two months, and had 
been appointed to the committee because of his position as head of a state 
hospital located in Southtown. As contact between personnel of this in- 
stitution and other members of the community is negligible, the chances 
are that this particular individual will never have much influence in the 
city on a strict inter-personal basis. Other examples of variation among 
these men on the score of influentiality could be given, but the differences 
in their influence-impact can best be seen in the mentions given them by 
this Southtown cross-section: 


Number of Persons 
Individual Who Mentioned Him 


113 
109 
74 
74 
67 
60 
35 
27 
14 
14 
13 
6 





SASK MOM OAwW> 


The survey as a whole produced mentions in one question area or 
another for a total of 500 persons, distributed as follows: 


Persons Mentioned 





Mentioned by: Male Female Total Per Cent 

25 or more respondents 14 5 19 4 

10-24 respondents 21 15 36 7 

5-9 respondents 25 25 50 10 

2-4 respondents 50 91 141 28 

1 respondent 67 187 254 51 
177 323 500 100 


Being mentioned by 10 or more respondents was accepted as the cri- 
terion of top influence. Fifty-five persons qualified as top influentials by 
this yardstick. Figure 1 shows the distribution of these top influentials, 


by number of persons mentioning and by sex. Two findings may be ob-. 


served: (a) the extreme skewness of the distribution, with only a few 
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persons in the city getting a very high vote; and (b) the virtual absence 
of women from the upper reaches of this influence structure.® 


55 TOP INFLUENTIALS 
By Number of People Mentioning Them, and by Sex 
Number of 
People 
Mentioning 
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"The fact that 177 men and 323 women received one or more mentions does not 
mean that nearly twice as many women as men have some influence status in South- 
town. These particular figures are much more the result of interviews having been 
taken with twice as many women as men (108 vs. 55). Thus, while the sexes proved 
to be auke in breadth of response, female respondents distributed their mentions 
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(The community standings discussed thus far are based upon men. 
tions within any or all spheres of influence covered in this study. Stand. 
ings naturally show wide variations from one sphere to another, although 
a handful of the top influentials in Southtown makes a very strong show. 
ing in as many as a half-dozen of the question areas.) 


2. To test other methods of selection, so as to learn whether a substan. 
tially similar list of names could be compiled objectively but more directly, 


So long as the intent is to secure a list of names that admit of both 
qualitative and quantitative analysis, and that permit analysis of inter. 
personal influence, the cross-sectional survey approach is essential. But, 
if our analytical intentions are more limited, will another method svffice? 
Can we get a substantially similar list of names by other means? Here 
are some of the methods that might be used for selection of influential 


people: 

Participation in Civic Activities—A pre-interview study was made of 
all the organizations in Southtown. It was found that 141 persons hold 
office in civic or social clubs or in civic or war activities. Of these, forty- 
three hold two or more offices, a group which obviously qualifies as ac- 
tive and important in the city’s civic, social, and war activities. 

Neither list stands up well, however, when appraised in terms of 
inter-personal influence. Figure 2 suggests the inadequacy of the correla- 
tion between the list of those holding two or more offices and those who 
are judged by the cross-section to be the city’s top influentials. And the 
list of 141 who hold one or more offices not only includes more than a 





rather evenly by sex whereas marked masculine bias for male names was found, as 
foluows: 





Av. No. Av. No. Av. No. Av. No. 

Women Votes for Men Votes for 

Selected Women Selected Men 
108 Women respondents 7.2 9.8 7.4 10.4 
55 Men respondents 3.9 4.7 11.4 17.5 


The differences would have been more pronounced and women would have been 
much less chosen but for the fact that one question (No. 13) asked specifically for 
women’s names. This directed question was included because of the expectation that 
women would otherwise get relatively few votes in the “important” context. This 
proved to be the case in this study, with two-thirds of the respondents (49 men and 


57 women failing to mention a woman on Question 12; and of the 51 women who) 


did mention a woman on question 12, nineteen gave answers of the “Mr. and Mrs.” 
or the “Smiths” variety. 
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Duplication Between Top Influentials 
and Holders of Two or More Offices 





Of the 43 
Holding 2 or more 
offices each 


56% 
Are among the 
Top Influentials 
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Figure 2 


Of the 55 


38% 


18% 
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each 
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Hold 2 or more 
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third who get no votes on any of the 14 questions, but by Chi-squan 
test (P of .28) is not significantly different in mentions than the survey 
sample itself. (Those interviewed constituted a true random sample in 9 
cases out of 10, as only about 10% of the interviews were purposely taken 
with persons who had been mentioned frequently by others.) The office 


Office-holders, by Sex, and 
by Number of Mentions 





Mentioned by: Men Women Total 
25 or more respondents 10 3 2B 
10-24 respondents 12 9 21 
5-9 respondents 9 8 17 
2-4 respondents 6 16 22 
1 respondent 8 10 18 
0 respondents s 30 20 50 

75 66 141 


holding approach, then, will produce a list of names of people who have 
status, but it does not describe the inter-personal influence structure of 
the community. 

Newspaper Mentions—One measure of a person’s importance and ip 
fiuentiality within a community might be the number of times he breaks 
into the columns of his local newspaper. Accordingly, items in the South 
tewn weekly newspaper were analyzed for the period October 15, 1943, 
through February 28, 1944, and a record was made of all mentions d 
individuals other than in connection with social events, funerals, acc: 
dents, arrests, and other non-indicative matters. Those recorded were on 
the order of announcements credited to the war loan drive committee: 
men, appointments to civic and club committees, elections to offices, meet- 
ings of Chamber of Commerce directors, and speeches made. Twenty-nine 
people were mentioned in the newspaper five or more times during the 
period studied; of these 18 (62%) are found in the list of 55 top influen 
tials. 

Self-evaluation on Leadership—The opening section of the interview 
consisted of the 12 personality inventory items that had previously been 
found to be helpful in distinguishing leaders from non-leaders. Since 33 
of Southtown’s 55 top influentials were interviewed, the 33 best scores on 
the personality inventory items were selected for analysis. Only 13 names 
appeared on both lists, a duplication of but 39%. Self-rating items like 
those used in this study, then, fail to reveal adequately the persons recog 
nized as leaders by their fellow-citizens.® 





*The personality inventory items correlate positively with the mentions received, 
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Self-evaluation as Advisers—Question 1 was “Have you given ad- 
vice to anybody at all recently?” Eighty-eight said “Yes” of which 53 
were, upon further questioning, able to cite instances of advice-giving 
that indicated they frequently filled the adviser role. Such a characteris- 
tic might well be considered a hallmark of influentiality. And it did prove 
rather discriminating with 22 of the top influentials (67% of those inter- 
viewed) appearing as frequent advisers. 

Magazine Reading Interests—Since the kind of magazines one reads 
is one of the best ways of describing the kind of a person he currently is, 
we also tested the hypothesis that a high cultural level of reading interests 
correlates with influentiality. The positive correlations found appear in 
the preceding footnote. And of the 33 top magazine cultural scores, 17 
(52%) were found to be held by top influentials. 

In summary, each of these five methods of selection has something 
to recommend it for specialized purposes. But duplications with the list 
of top influentials range from 39% up to only 67%. So no one produces a 
list sufficiently like that derived from cross-sectional interviews to serve 
as a short-cut to arriving at the identities of those who have a large 
measure of inter-personal influence. 


3. To trace the channels of influence, by various criteria. 
Age is a distinguishing characteristic. Being old does not make one 





and thus have some discriminating power. But in Southtown we found that educa- 
tion and magazine reading habits described leaders as well or better than the person- 
ality inventory items. 





Av. Personality Item Av. No. Years Av. Magazine 
Men—Mentioned by: Score Education Cultural Score 
5 or more respondents 63.2 16.5 3.70 
1-4 respondents 58.6 16.2 3.54 
0 respondents 47.4 9.9 3.24 
Women—Mentioned by: 
5 or more respondents 63.2 15.3 3.69 
1-4 respondents 47.9 13.6 3.47 
0 respondents 43.4 11.8 3.31 
Correlations with Mentions 
55 Men 46 61 . 39 
108 Women 39 50 50 


(Correlation coefficients were computed on rank differences and translated into 
product-moment coefficients. The personality items were assigned scores weighted for 
the discriminating value of the item, with a maximum raw score of 84 indicating that 
all items had been answered in the leadership direction. The magazine cultural scores 
are from W. A. Kerr and H. H. Remmers, School and Society, Nov. 22, 1941, Vol. 54, 
No. 1404, pp. 476-480. The Kerr-Remmers study scores magazines from 5.00 down to 
1,00 on a descending scale of cultural value.) 
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influential. But influential people are generally older than the non-influ. 
entials. (The prestige bias in the questions used in Southtown naturally 
exaggerate this tendency.) 

Age Distribution 








of 163 
Respondents 
Under 35 years of age 30% 
35-50 years of age 39% 
Over 50 years of age 31% 
Median Age, in Years 

Mentioned by: 163 Respondents 
10 or more respondents 48.7 
1-9 respondents 45.8 
0 respondents 36.9 


Education clearly is virtually a prerequisite to influentiality, at least 
in cultured, educated Southtown. Note that 4 out of 5 of the top influ. 
entials are college graduates. 





163 Respondents, Mentioned By: 
10 or more 1-9 None 
Education of Respondent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Graduate, College 79 54 11 
Some College 9 17 20 
Graduate, High School 6 17 30 
Some High School 6 12 39 


And income also correlates with influentiality. 





163 Respondents, Mentioned By: 
Economic Level of 10 or more 1-9 None 
Respondent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
High 70 26 7 
Medium 27 52 42 
Low 3 22 51 


These data apply only to the 163 people interviewed. But a total of 
3,401 mentions was given involving 500 individuals. Even though we 
were unable to classify some of these 500 persons, the overall picture is 
the same. That is, people from all levels tend to choose as influentials 
somewhat older, higher educated, and better incomed persons. For ex- 
ample, the distribution of total mentions by income level is as follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF MENTIONS, BY INCOME LEVEL OF PERSONS CHOSEN 





Not 
Number of Respondents, High Medium Low Classified 
by Income Level Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
42 — High Income 75 14 1 10 
69— Medium Income 63 15 1 21 


52 — Low Income 49 18 4 29 
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Finally, both higher educated and better incomed persons have a 
greater breadth of acquaintanceship—at least as judged by the number of 
name mentions given in the interview. For example: 





Number of Respondents, Average Number 
by Income Level of Mentions 

42—High Income 26 

69 — Medium Income 22 

52— Low Income 15 


4. To explore personality characteristics of influential people. 
The interview-schedule included the following questions: 


16. Do you worry much over the news? 
17. What kinds of news are you most interested in? 
18. How long have you lived here in town? 


Have you ever thought of going to live some place else? 


Answers to these questions, and more particularly the explanations 
given of the answers, along with the respondent’s reasons for his other 
answers in the schedule, were sifted thoroughly to get clues as to what 
kind of people the top influentials are in terms of outlook. Following the 
leads given by Paul Lazarsfeld’s Dover study, we found it possible to 
divide Southtown’s influentials into three categories: 


Category Definition 


Local One whose interests and activities are confined just 
about exclusively to his home community. 





Mixed One who has interests extending well beyond the home 
community but who, as shown by participation in 
civic activities, is an integral and active member of 
the community. 


Cosmopolitan One whose interests and activities lie principally out- 
side the local scene. 

Of the 33 top influentials interviewed, only four are clearly cosmo- 
politan. The four, it so happens, all are professors at Southtown Univer- 
sity; they have entered into community life hardly at all. Typical of 
this group is— 

Dr. X, professor of political science. He was mentioned by 11 people; 

8 selected him as knowing “the most about political matters,” 3 se- 

lected him as “all-round best informed,” and 1 selected him as a good 

adviser “on some problem of education.” He was in no way men- 
tioned, however, as being a “civic-minded” person, the comments on 
his selection running as follows: 
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“Because of (his) work in the Department of Government.” 


“He teaches Government and has to keep up on politics. He has writ- f 
ten a book on it.” ‘ 
“He knows business and economic side very well.” ‘' 
| “Political scientist.” “ 
“That’s his line and he could give . . . first hand knowledge.” 
“He has written a few books on state government.” t 
He is, perhaps, 50 years old, has lived in Southtown for 16 years and ap- r 
parently is now contented to stay there. His interests lie in his own I 
field—and the town and the townspeople are not important to him in t 
any way. When interviewed, he mentioned several of the town’s lead- e 


ing citizens, but made no comments on any of them. On women, he 
said, “there are some good aggressive women here, but I don’t know 
their names.” He is neither a socialite nor a recluse, but is immersed 
in his field of work. 


Another 13 are about as easily distinguishable as “locals.” These 
are diverse occupationally; most have lived in Southtown for many years 
(although the city manager, who is included in this group, has been a resi- 
dent only 13 months); and all have news, activity, and cultural interests 
that are confined to Southtown. One such person is— 


Mr. Y, a wholesale gasoline distributor. He is 36, has 5 children, 
and has lived in Southtown 6 years. He ran a filling station at first, 
then opened a bulk station, and recently began taking an active part 
in local affairs. He is now president of the Lions Club, was in charge 
of the 4th War Loan Drive, and is running for city councilman. 


Over half the mentions he receives are on Question 6, which reflects 
his work on the War Loan Drive. Practically all other mentions are on 
Questions 14 and 15 (who has become more important, and who is 
promising). These seem to indicate that his willingness to work 
and his successful effort to make his name known, as indicated by the 
great number of newspaper notices he has received in recent months, 
are having an effect on the community. He has no desire to leave 
Southtown, saying “I own my business here and feel well established.” 
He does not worry about the news and only after much probing was 
it possible to learn that his only interest is in “war and local news.” 
His criterion of importance is interest in civic affairs, as shown by his 
comments on his selections: 


“One of the outstanding workers in women’s organizations.” 
“Representative business man and has been active in community | 
affairs.” 3 
“He takes active interest in all community affairs.” 

“Very successful and takes same interest as the Mayor in civic mat- 
ters.” 
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But 16—nearly half of the top influentials who were interviewed— — i 
writ- fall into neither of these categories. Included here are two executives of i 
the main local industry, the Mayor, an attorney, a preacher, three 
Southtown University professors, two professors’ wives, a banker, a busi- 
ness man, the wife of the postmaster, the Red Cross executive, an instruc- 
tor, and the town’s leading dentist. These people all have interests that 
| ap- mark them as feeling they are “an integral part of the world outside.” 
own But they are fond of Southtown and it would be understating the case 
n in to say that they have entered fully into the community life.’ Here is an 
—_ example— 
now Dr. Z is the town’s leading dentist. He is about 50 years old, has 
rsed lived in Southtown since 1917, and says he never wants to live any 
place else. He was a difficult man to see, as his office was always full f 
of patients, and his evenings taken up with meetings, civic affairs, etc. } 
hese Finally, the interviewer caught him one morning before the first pa- i 
ears tient arrived. The interview was hurried, as patients started coming 
resi- —and there were three waiting at the time it was completed. As in 
ests the case of the Mayor, he is very well liked in the community, with | 
the following being representative comments: 
““”. . So square and honest—no politics behind his thought.” 
ren, “. . very civic minded and, because of personality and likable traits, i 
irst, is well regarded as citizen and public officer.” 
part “Good mind, hard worker, good organizer.” 
oe “ .. one of the most popular members of the council and he takes 4 
interest in civic affairs.” 
ects He is well known for his work on War Loan Drives. The Mayor made i 
} On an interesting observation when asked what makes Dr. Z an im- i 
> 8 portant person in town. He said, “Don’t write this down, but he 
ork doesn’t like his profession. He’s much more interested in civic affairs.” 
the There were others who inferred that he would rather be in politics i 
ths, than tending to his business. 
a” With this background, and from Dr. Z’s selections on the schedule, 
was he could easily be considered a local. Yet question #17 opened a door 4 
73,” with him. He wanted to discuss post-war planning. He firmly be- 
his lieves that we must start working now (i.e., early 1944) towards a \ 
peace settlement that will avoid the mistakes of last time, but he I 
doesn’t see how we are going to do it, the way we are going. He began | 
: reviewing Wilson’s 14 points, but the interview had to be terminated | 
uty because of the demands of the patients. He suggested that the inter- 
| 
at- "This group received an average of 41 mentions each, against 21 each for the 13 4 
locals, and 12 each for the 4 cosmopolitans. 7 
i! 
"i 
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viewer come back again when he would have more time, as he was 
extremely interested in the problem and would like to go into it 
further. Dr. Z is on the post-war committee in Southtown. 


He was one of the few people who mentioned post-war planning as 
an interest, and his interest in it certainly seemed to be more than 
that of the ordinary person, and more intense than that of anyone 
else interviewed. From that fact alone, it would seem impossible to 
classify him as a “local.” Certainly, his everyday interests are in 
civic affairs, but he is far from being confined to local matters in his 
thinking. 

In Southtown, then, there is a sizable group of influential people who 
are more truly “mixed” than either simply local or cosmopolitan. The 
“mixed” group may be proportionately larger in Southtown than in most 
towns of like size. This is because, on the one hand, unusual circum- 
stances have made it a very pleasant place in which to live, so that its 
residents may be more than ordinarily civic-minded. And, on the other 
hand, its college faculty population and the high calibre executives at- 
tracted to Southtown’s leading industry give it an unusual quantity of 
widely-informed, well-educated citizens. But, whatever the town, we 
would expect there will be at least some “mixed” types among the influ- 
entials; and the chances are that such people will generally prove more 
important and influential than either the purely “local” or “cosmopolitan” 
types. 

5. To get insight into the means for organizing communities efficiently. 

This problem is two-fold: (a) to learn who and what kind of people 
the natural leaders are, and (b) to learn what following the individual 
leader has and how to capitalize on it. 

Since people’s interests vary so widely, no one question will provide 
answers describing fully the leadership structure of a community. (Con- 
ceivably some people have no real interests other than horse-racing, or 
cooking, or movies, or child care, or whatever. A rather extensive battery 
of questions calling for the naming of names, therefore, is necessary if 
the interest-basis for selections is to be uncovered.) But to simplify this 
presentation, answers and comments to Question 6 only are analyzed in 
Table I. 

This material helps answer one part of our problem. And by apply- 
ing sociogrammatic techniques the solution to the second part will suggest 
itself: namely, the identity of the individual’s following is revealed. More- 
over, qualifying comments made by the respondents will disclose the bases 
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yas TABLE I 
it TRAITS OF PERSONS MENTIONED AS Best “. . . ABLE TO GET PEOPLE TO COOPERATE IN A 
War Bonp Drive, IN CIVILIAN DEFENSE AND SO ON.” 
as Question 6 
an Individual Votes Principal Reasons for Choice 
ne pale 
to Leading dentist 29 Takes real interest in civic affairs, public spirited, ac- 
in tive in church and city council. Has interest in and 
hi : takes the time for such things. Plays such an active 
= and responsible part; would organize it very well. 
Gets along well with people, well balanced, tactful, and 
h has a good personality. (“He’s a nice guy.”) 
- Gasoline wholesaler 27 Careful and conscientious worker, works hard, and 
he does a good organization job. (Practically all reasons 
ost given, however, were simply that he had been success- 
ful at such activities.) 
ws Public relations 27 Well educated, capable, an attractive person with ad- 
Its ministrative ability and sense. Has worked himself up 
1er in public esteem. Keeps his head, works well with 
other people, “very popular personality.” Very ener- 
at- getic. (“Always goes into things with a bang.”) 
of Department store 22* Outstanding worker in women’s organizations. Public 
we owner (woman) spirited, gives much time to civic welfare and church 
work. Active socially. Good business sense, wonder- 
lu- ful personality, knows people. “Goes out for that sort 
yre of thing.” 
a” Top business 20 Personally attractive, good personality but “driving.” 
executive (“Has so much prestige people do what he asks them 
to because they have to.”) Good speaker, able or- 
ganizer. 
ly. Recreation hall 18 Has time to do it. “Anything he does is successful.” 
Sle | owner (Practically all reasons given were that he had proved 
: al his ability at such activities.) 
Leading politician 17* A leader with big following. (“A lot of people think 
and lawyer he’s the last word; if he thinks it’s important, it is 
de important.”) Forceful, frequent speaker, can usually 
in put things over. Personal charm. 
Mayor and lawyer 17 People have confidence in him, his ability, and good 
or intentions. (“He’s the leader in Southtown, and if they 
ry want influence and the people’s confidence they go to 
if him.”) Highly respected, universally trusted, unques- 
1 tioned integrity. Keen mind, lots of sense, experienced, 
his | level-headed, and knows the city and people inti- 
in a mately. 
i City treasurer 10 “Generally liked by all cliques.” Self-made man who 
“accomplishes a lot.” Very active for years. 

ly- Wife of professor 9* Successful as head of local Red Cross chapter. 

est Department store 8* Friendly, easy going, “wonderful” personality. 

re- manager 
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TABLE I (Continued) 








Question 6 





Individual Votes Principal Reasons for Choice 
Wife of engineer 7* Friendly, sociable, makes friends with everybody. Pub- 


lic spirited, active in civic welfare, church and USO. 
“Has a lot of influence because she has a way of im- 
pressing people when she talks.” 


Automobile dealer 7 Helps with everything, interested in all local affairs; 
“representative,” “reliable” businessman. 
College football 7 Art of persuasion, ability to stir up good spirit. 
coach 
Service club 6* Good mixer and good leader. (“Can out-talk anyone 
president I’ve ever seen.”) 
Wife of lawyer 5* Good personality and “go” about her. Willing volun- 
teer. 
College professor 4 Well liked by faculty and townspeople. Careful work- 


er. (“He goes after public activities.”) 





*Chosen principally by women. 


Note: Much emphasis was placed on salesmanship in regard to others mentioned 
on Question 6. Scattered other reasons included “It’s what she goes after” —“He can 
persuade people to do anything” — “He meets and knows everybody” — “He is willing to 
talk to people” — “He is willing to take responsibility” — “Enthusiasm.” Many of the re- 
plies referred simply to the fact that the person mentioned had already proved his abil- 
ity in such activities. These are to be expected when only one sub-question—‘What 
makes you think he (or she) would be the best person for such things?”—is asked. 
To get more insight, one must probe with additional questions; perhaps depth interview 
techniques are necessary. 

Compare the above data with personality factors in interaction most frequently 
accompanying sociometric leader status reported by Jennings, Leadership and Isola- 
tion, Longmans, Green, 1943, pp. 143-218, and Isabel A. Stewart’s “An Interviewer’s 
Report on Adult Sociometric Study,” in a forthcoming issue of SoctomeEtry. 


on which selections are made and, therefore, will usually indicate what 
individualized appeals will work, along with what inter-personal channels 
to use. 

There is nothing easy about this form of analysis. Tabulation in 
any ordinary sense is out (although indication as to the channels to broad 
groupings can be obtained through tabulation). But communities are made 
up of individuals. And only detailed person-by-person tracing of influ- 
ence paths® will provide a sound basis for attempting to draw all the 
individuals into the community movement. 





®For treatment of network phenomena in a closed community, see J. L. Moreno, 
Who Shall Survive? Beacon House, 1934, pp. 256-265. 
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6. To explore applications in the advertising and public relations fields. 


The advertising trade publication, Printers’ Ink, has among others 
carried advertisements from the following publications during the past 


year: 


Agenda, Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, American 
Restaurant Magazine, American Girl, Atlantic, 
Better Farming Methods, Better Food, Collier’s, 
Cosmopolitan, Dental Survey, Elks Magazine, 

Field and Stream, Harper's Magazine, Harper’s 
Bazaar, House and Garden, House Beautiful, 
Instructor Magazine, Junior Bazaar, Mademoiselle, 
Mechanix Illustrated, Modern Medicine, Newsweek, 
New Yorker, Oral Hygiene, Pathfinder, Polly Pigtails, 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Science, Promenade, 
Reader's Digest (International), R. N., Rotarian, 
Saturday Evening Post, Science Illustrated, 
Seventeen, State Teachers Magazine, The Trained 
Nurse and Hospital Review, Time, True Story, 

U. S. News, Vogue, What’s New in Home Economics, 
Youth Group. 


The distinguishing features of the advertisements of these publications 
is that all 43 have used as copy themes some variation of the idea that 
their readers are persons possessing influence. Here’s how some of them 
have been saying it: 


“When you sell the —--—— market first, you go right on to win even 
more customers among the many millions who follow example.” 
“She’s first to try—first to buy—first in influencing others. . . .” 
“(_________ readers are the Joneses other people try to keep up with.” 
“. . the ————— influential families who lead the buying parade 
in every community.” 

“_________ families are leaders in their communities—the kind of 
people who strongly influence the buying habits of their friends and 
neighbors.” 

“In every community there are outstanding thought leaders in the 
restaurant business. These progressive men and women set the buy- 
ing pace for the entire field.” 

“All are people other people copy.” 

“How to win friends and influential people for your products.” 
“The smart minority starts the trend. . . . Smart retailers aim at the 
age of influence. . . . Sell the smart young women who sell other 
women.” 
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“ 


————— readers are not heterogeneously self-nominated. They are 
elected and selected in each community. They are hand-picked as com- 
munity leaders by fellow community leaders who know them. And 
they influence the thought and the buying habits of their communi- 


ties.” 
An interesting assemblage of publications . . . saying the same thing 
in various ways . . . often saying it well indeed. 


These claims undoubtedly are made with reason in some cases. But 
they appear to be based merely on the copywriter’s sayso. The nearest 
approach to proof is the reference sometimes made to the magazine readers’ 
incomes, titles, and positions. From this flows influence, goes the assump- 
tion. (Only one magazine of the 43 is, according to these advertisements, 
researching its audience to learn how the flow of inter-personal influence 
really works.) 

So the advertising business already knows influentiality as a selling 
theme—for goods and, to a lesser extent, for ideas. And Southtown is 
evidence that influentiality does tend to correlate with positions, economic 
status, and education. But—with measurement methods available—it is 
strange that only one magazine is throwing a lot of research effort into 
this sector. Magazines vary, of course, in audience influentiality—but it 
is the writer’s guess that 15 to 18 of the 43 listed could produce a solid 
influence story if they would take the trouble to learn the facts. 

The stakes are high—with magazine advertising standings likely to 
shift rather appreciably when and if the effect of inter-personal influence 
on sales becomes firmly documented. By sales, we mean goods but more 
especially ideas. For ideas must be sold too. And idea selling is peculiarly 
dependent upon inter-personal relationships. If the latter are dominant in 
the opinion process, then inter-personal influence is unique as the key 
to successful marketing of ideas. (And who will say that, over the course 
of the next business cycle, we shall not see a major upsurge in idea adver- 
tising.)® : 

The stakes are high, too, in politics, in religion, and anywhere else 
that ideas must be sold. The public relations field is one where all em- 
phasis is on ideas. Here, then, is a big and wholly untapped market for 
the sociometric survey—for the public relations practitioner is still pri- 
marily a publicist, not a sharpshooter aiming at the key figures in the 





*See “Marketing and Social Organization,” the Charles Coolidge Parlin Memorial 
Lecture delivered May 15, 1945, by George A. Lundberg, for the sociometric theory 
underlying the suggested application of sociometry to advertising problems. 
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opinion process. Public relations people talk of covering the “molders of 
public opinion,” in the belief that the general public does and must follow 
their lead. But consider the fact that only one person (a pretty unimport- 
ant one, too) of the 163 interviewed in Southtown gave any kind of a 
mention of the editor of the local newspaper (a “molder” by all the book 
definitions). 

It would seem that results from the sociometric survey would point 
the way clearly to who the key figures in the community's opinion process 
actually are, and what segment of the public they affect. With skillful use 
of such a structure and a meritorious idea to be implanted, public opinion 


- in that community must swing in the direction desired by the practitioner. 


SUMMARY 


Sociometric surveys are now being used in conjunction with com- 
munity organization efforts. The expectation is that the inter-personal 
influence structure can be defined with sufficient precision, and with the 
needed qualifying detail, to blueprint the approach necessary to organiza- 
tion of the community. 

Experience in Southtown indicates that: (a) the sociometric con- 
figuration of an urban community can be arrived at through interviewing 
a random cross-section of the adult population; (b) an interview sched- 
ule can be devised that will elicit sociometric-type responses on a volun- 
tary basis; (c) an adequate and representative sample can be obtained, 
with refusal bias held to a minimum; and (d) there is no short-cut to the 
task of arriving at the identities of those who do have a large measure of 
inter-personal influence. 

Community organizers need sociometric findings to point the way to 
efficient methods of community organization; advertisers need them to 
reveal the media offering the best value in terms of audience influentiality; 
public relations practitioners need them to point the way to a sharp- 
shooting approach to the molding of public opinion. 











LEADERSHIP AND SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE* 


HELEN H. JENNINGS 
Sociometric Institute 


Leadership phenomena “happen”; in the human setting of some spot 
where people get into interaction on a tele,’ or feeling, basis, behaviors of 
a “leadership” sort occur. The study of leadership phenomena, however, 
is complicated by the questions: leadership in what respect? for whom? 
in what sort of group? and what kind of psychological position in respect 
to the given population did the individual showing leadership have at the 
time he displayed it? 

The choice process in a community structures it psychologically in a 
particularlized fashion along the lines of association for work and living 
together important to its population. Such work groups and living (hous- 
ing) groups may be called sociogroups since association is founded on a 
socio- (collective) -criterion. The tele (or choices) expressed for mem- 
bers in these sociogroups, may be called sociotele. Then there are other 
“groups” which have no sociocriteria, in this sense, where association, 
equally real and important, is strictly a “private” matter; this tele is 
similarly “personal” and may be called psychetele.* Psychetele has a pri- 





*Prepared by the author from data more fully reported in Leadership and Isola- 
tion, 1st edition, Longmans, Green, 1943; and 2nd edition, in preparation. 

As Moreno demonstrates, the tele process of attraction and repulsion must be 
considered dependent upon both individuals in a relationship, even though the flow of 
feeling on the part of one individual towards the second may be unknown by the second, 
as the direction this takes is not random but depends upon the second person. The tele 
factor is therefore not viewed as the subjective, independent product of each person. 
J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Beacon House, 1934. J. L. Moreno and H. H. 
Jennings, “Statistics of Social Configurations,” Sociometry, I: 342-374, January-April, 
1938, p. 363 ff. 

*The writer finds these distinctions upon comparing the choice process in socio- 
groups and psychegroups in the same population—this analysis reveals that “psyche- 
group choice prominence” differs greatly in its meaning from “sociogroup choice promi- 
nence.” (Op. cit., 2nd edition.) The definitions are given to reflect the finding that an 
unrestricting criterion (leisure-time) shows a structural picture of interrelationships 
based almost exclusively on personality-to-personality compatibility, whereas “restrict- 
ing” criteria (working, and/or living in same group) show other bases. The results 
also suggest that sociogroups can function together sometimes as one multisociogroup 
for given purposes but that psychegroups (as thus defined) are not so constructed that 
their combining could be usually an enlarging and desirable function; in fact, such 
endeavor might defeat their very objectives. 
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vate, personalized base. (I, as Mary Jones, feel towards you, Sally Smith, 
thus and so . . .). Sociotele has a collective, impersonalized base freer of 
the uniqueness of private personality aspects of response. (I, an employed 
woman holding membership in this union, feel towards you, as an employed 
woman also holding membership in this union, thus and so. . .). The mem- 
bership of a given psychegroup may also overlap and be part of a socio- 
group, but while functioning as sociogroup members, the individuals ap- 
parently “expect to” relinquish roles appropriate in psychegroup member- 
ship.’ 

By psychegroup is not meant, in sociological terms, any face-to-face 
group, often called “primary groups.” There are such groups which never 
become either in part or totally what is here meant by the term psyche- 
group. The psychegroup as here used is an inter-personal structure where 
the uniqueness of the individual as a personality is appreciated and “allowed 
for” with varying degrees of spontaneous indulgence and affection, of the 
kind he seeks. It is where one counts “altogether” as a person, not mere- 
ly as an individual or as a member of sociogroup. In industry it springs 
up in the informal grouping that comes to exist as men work side by side. 
In the filing room of a telephone company, it is the similar informal group- 
ing that “happens.” But in such psychegroup formations, as these develop 
inside paychegroups, it appears, the individual must consider his partici- 
pation “separately” from his participation as a sociogroup member. Obvi- 
ously, even in the most inviting psychegroup, no millenium exists psycho- 
logically, but relative to other inter-individual groupings, it exists to a 
greater extent. Similarly, it appears that in a particular sociogroup, only 
certain aspects of personality are appreciated by other members, as only 
certain aspects are appropriate to the tasks important in the specific socio- 
group life. The differences in structure apparently result from such mores, 
inherited, cherished or worked towards. Within the sociogroup, there may 
be many members chosen by others as sociogroup members who at the same 





*This 1. minds the writer of the situation of a psychologist, a social case worker, 
a sociologist, or a physician. Each carries a “role” respectively appropriate and de- 
manded in his sociogroup. But when any one of them enters his psychegroups (infor- 
mal friendship or family groups), he must drop this role and base his interrelations 
in total person-to-person terms. Only physicians who have the advantage of having 
been at the game of shifting roles longer seem to recognize this. And perhaps it is 
true that even they have over-played by shifting too completely, letting members of 
their psychegroups have such privacy as to die at their own convenience without any 
“unasked for” advice. See, J. L. Moreno, Sociodrama, Psychodrama Mon. No. 1. 
Beacon House, 1944, N. Y. 
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time are rejected or unchosen by these same individuals in the latter’s sev- 
eral psychegroups. 

It is the confusion between a sociogroup and a psychegroup or rather 
the lack of a clear-cut delineation between them that has complicated study 
of leadership phenomena. 

The problem of this report is to review what relation is found between 
sociometric choice-status in sociogroups and the behavior individuals show 
at the time they display a given choice-status. In this report, a sociogroup 
is defined as a group which has psychological structure in relation to a so 
ciocriterion important enough to cause inter-personal choice to arise dis- 
tinctly in relation to it. 


Part II 
THE EXPERIMENT 


The Problem 

This study* explores the choice process as it operates in a community 
and the individual’s social-contact range in relation to it; it further, ana- 
lyzes general behavior dynamics in this setting. The present report will 
discuss only the data important to a minimum consideration of sociometric 
choice and leadership. 


The Subjects 


The laboratory of the research was the New York State Training 
School for Girls: a closed community comprising over 400 individuals. The 
population consists of girls committed by the Children’s Courts of the 
state and represents a cross-section of the socially and economically under- 
privileged of the state’s population as a whole. To be admitted, the girl 
must be over 12 and under 16 years of age and of normal intelligence. 


The Sociometric Test 


The sociometric test, devised by Moreno,* discloses the feelings which 
individuals have in regard to one another in respect to membership in the 
groups in which they are at a given moment (ideally all groups in which 
they are or could be). It is an action test. The criterion for choice must have 


explicit meaning for the subject and offer him the specific opportunity to give | 


information for reconstruction (or retention) of the situations in which he is. 





‘Op. cit. 
5Op. cit. p. 
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The results are put into operation to the optimal satisfaction of all subjects.® 
Thus, in respect to the criterion of the group’s formation, the psychologi- 
cal position of every member in the composition of the group’s structure is 
brought to light. By periodic testing, in like manner, changes in this struc- 
ture can be traced, followed, and evaluated. 


Validity and Consistency 

Choice behavior, as one kind of behavior, is valid just as any behavior 
is valid, providing choices are made on criteria holding significance for the 
subjects. The research examines how individuals behave in choice and re- 
jection, under the same conditions of testing, at intervals 8 months apart. 
The question is rather one of examining how stable is such behavior, for the 
same individual, at two time points 8 months distant. 

Data on the individual’s behavior in general, however, are examined 
to throw light on the meaning of the choice behavior shown by the indi- 
vidual or towards him by others. (In the present reporting, data particu- 
larly of interest to an understanding of leadership phenomena in this set- 
ting only are summarized). 

As previously employed, the sociometric test was found to have an 
average reliability of .95 based on data given on four successive weeks 
with a five-choice allowance on one criterion (tent-mates in summer 
camps). Zeleny found, at the college level using also five choices and one 
criterion (membership in a discussion group), reliability coefficients rang- 
ing from .93 to .95 on re-administering such a sociometric test on succes- 
sive days.* These coefficients are based on the extent to which the subject 
is chosen by others on two or more occa.ions; they thus relate to the choice- 
position the individual receives from others. The more stringent compari- 
son which the present study makes, by use of unlimited choice and a much 
longer re-test interval, also reveals that even under these conditions, there 
is a fairly high correlation.® 

A comparison of the individual’s consistency with himself on separate 
occasions (his extent of expenditure of choice) could not be made in pre- 





*J. L. Moreno, op. cit., p. 269 ff. Also, J. L. Moreno and H. H. Jennings, Socio- 
metric Control Studies of Grouping and Regrouping. Sociometry Monographs No. 7, 
Beacon House, 1947. 

"Wilber I. Newstetter, Marc J. Feldstein, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Group 
Adjustment, Western Reserve University, 1938, p. 35. 

*Leslie Day Zeleny, “Sociometry of Morale,” Amer. Sociol. Review, TV: 799-808, 
Dec., 1939, p. 804. 

‘Jennings, op. cit., pp. 27-31, 57. 
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vious research as the extent to which the subject could choose others was 
allotted in advance. This reveals that the individual shows a characteristic 
repertoire in choice expression for others.1° In a study of boys in several 
open communities Deutschberger™ results confirm this finding for the in- 
dividual living in a “stable” community. However, when the community 
undergoes rapid population changes, the individual’s full emotional reper- 
toire is not maintained and he tends to “drop” others who are “unlike” 


himself (in religion and race). Hence, “need and occasion” appear in- 


volved, as Deutschberger points out. 


The Test Instructions 
The following protocol material’? illustrates the simplicity and direc- 
ness of the approach used: 


“You will notice that your paper is divided into 8 squares or 
boxes. In the first ‘Yes’ box, marked ‘live with,’ write the name of 
whatever girls there are anywhere on the campus or in your own house 
whom you would prefer to live with. In the ‘No’ box of ‘live with, 
write the names of whatever girls there are anywhere on the campus 
or in your own house whom you would prefer not to live with. Do the 
same for the ‘work with’ boxes. Then those you would prefer not to 
work with, place in the ‘No’ box for work. Next, do your ‘recreation 
or leisure’ and then, your ‘study or school’ boxes, having in mind the 
same instructions. . . . The ‘No’ boxes should contain only the names 
of those, if amy, whom you definitely don’t want in your group for 
the particular functions or function, which it happens to be. The ‘Yes’ 
boxes should contain only the names of those, if any, whom you defi- 
nitely do want in your group for the particular functions or function, 
which it happens to be. . . . Do the boxes in any other order than 
that suggested if you prefer.” 


The second technique used was a social coniact listing or “test.’2* 
Dates and Spacing of Tests 


The first tests were given during the last week of December, 1937. 
The test-population included all individuals (443) comprising the popv 





"Op. cit., p. 58, 215, 219. 

“Paul Deutschberger, “Interaction Patterns ef Changing Neighborhoods,” So- 
CIOMETRY, IX: 296-315, November 1946. 

“The complete protocol appears in H. H. Jennings, “A Sociometric Study of 
Emotional and Social Expansiveness” in Roger G. Barker, Jacob S. Kounin, and 
Herbert F. Wright (edrs.), Child Behavior and Development. 1943. 

BFor these results, see op. cit., pp. 62-65 ff. 
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lation as of January 1, 1938. Re-tests were given during the first week 
of September, 1938, to all individuals (457) comprising the population as 
of September 3, 1938. 


The Method of Choice Analysis 


The method of analysis is a comparison of the number of different 
individuals reacted to positively (chosen) or negatively (rejected) by the 
subjects, with the number of different individuals reacting positively or 
negatively to the subjects. The data used in the analysis include all 
choices and rejections either on the criterion of living or on the criterion’ 
of working given to or received by 133 subjects present for both tests 
and occupying the same housing units on both occasions. 


Problem of this report 

Is there any relation between behavior shown in interaction with oth- 
ers and the sociometric choice-status of the individual? In order to exam- 
ine behavior at different “points” in choice-status, “under-chosen” is de- 
fined as placing 1 S. D. below the mean of the test-population; “over- 
chosen” as placing 1 S. D. above the mean; and “average-chosen” as 
placing approximately at the mean, in number of individuals choosing the 
subject. The number of under-chosen positions are 41 (19 on Test I and 
22 on Test II); the number of over-chosen positions are 43 (22 on Test I 
and 21 on Test II); for a basis of comparison, 41 other positions placing 
nearest the mean on either test were selected. 


Part III 
FINDINGS 


In the community, elections of a House Council were held in the 
fall of 1937.14 The individual receiving the highest number of votes auto- 
matically became a member of the Community Council. The election was 
held under the supervision of the Club Director and the ballots were 
closed. Four members were elected to the Council in each house. For 
the purpose of comparing membership in the Councils with rank in posi- 
tive choice received from others, only data for the two members in each 
living unit receiving the highest (and second highest) number of votes are 
used. The reason for this is twofold. In the voting for Council member- 
ship in the respective living units, the voting is limited to the individuals 





“The election data, given to the writer by the Club Director of the community, 
by oversight were not included in the 1st edition of Leadership and Isolation. 
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living in the respective units; in the present research the subjects were 
free to choose other subjects residing anywhere in the community. Sec- 
ondly, the majority of votes might be cast for only one or two individuals, 
and those attaining membership in the respective Council because of re- 
ceiving the third or fourth highest number might not be receiving a very 
large number. 

This comparison reveals that of the twenty such Council members (two 
from each of the ten housing units of this study), eighteen or 90 per cent 
place among the over-chosen (as defined in this study: 1 S. D. above the 
mean). The two Council members who do not so rank, place just below 
this point. When allowance is made for the difference between being 
chosen from a community wide base and being elected from the limited 
house population, it is evident that there is practically a one-to-one rela- 
tionship between being elected to represent the house body in matters 
concerning the group and being chosen by community members on the 
sociometric criteria of living and/or working with them. 

Approximately three months intervened between this election and the 
time of Test I. During this period, it would have been possible for elected 
Council members to lose their standing with their respective house popu- 
lation, had members been elected who were found incapable of repre- 
senting and acting in behalf of the group to the satisfaction of their 
“electorate.” 

Observation of the personalities of over-chosen and study of the mo- 
tivations given for choice provide the following clues to their choice-status. 
These appear, to a greater or less extent, to hold for each over-chosen sub- 


ject. 


enlarges the social space’® for interchange of ideas and activities 

secures more and more responsibilities to be held by members in their 
work groups, in their housing units, and in the community as a 
whole 

takes definite stands on what he considers “right” and will “fight” 
for it 

aids the average (average-chosen) individuals to broaden their con- 
ceptions of their potential capacities; shows faith in their abili- 
ties by “taking it for granted” that they cam and want to con- 
tribute to their own development and to the life of the com- 
munity 

shows ability to establish rapport quickly and effectively with a wide 





"Op. cit., pp. 3, 215, 219. 
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range of other personalities and to win their confidence under 
varying circumstances 


insists on an “impersonal” fairness and succeeds in gaining respect 
for this level of interaction between members 


raises the level of conduct of average members by “demanding” con- 
siderate behavior towards the less able (in the sense of less con- 
tributing members) 


calls “to account” individuals who attempt to exclude participating 
by the relatively non-contributing or “destructively” contributing 
members; shows towards them “protective” behavior 


exhibits anger and censuring almost exclusively towards only those 
members whom they consider “should know better” rather than 
towards all alike 

“controls” and “destiny” of ‘‘non-adjusting” members (7.e., non-ad- 
justing to the kind of regime instituted by such behaviors as listed 
above) by influencing other members to aid them, by “blocking” 
their possible satisfactions in “non-adjusting” behaviors, and by 
“obliging” other members to show respect for them in the com- 
munity as a whole (é.g., not to carry unfavorable reports about 
them into the “networks” by telling “out-group” members of oc- 
currences which would “prejudice” their standing in the com- 
munity) 


causes others to feel he aids them to meet their “problems” 


These behavior tendencies are confirmed and further expanded when 
housemother reports commending or “complaining” of the individual’s be- 
havior are examined in relation to the individual’s choice-status. To the 
over-chosen are attributed three times as many incidences of initiatory 
behavior in making innovations without permission, twice as many inci- 
dences showing planning and organization, four times as many occasions 
showing initiative in starting new projects, and over four times as often 
behavior exhibiting ingenuity in changing conduct of “problem” members 
or fostering understanding between new members and others, and about 
twice as often rebellious behaviors, as recorded for average-chosen mem- 
bers. In these reports, the incidences for under-chosen are none or but 
half as frequent as for average-chosen. 

To the under-chosen are attributed twelve times as many incidences 
of behavior actively or passively interfering with the group’s activities, 
as to the over-chosen, while such incidences are practically missing for 
the average-chosen. For the over-chosen are reported seven times as great 
an incidence of retaliatory behavior (among other over-chosen) than for 
average-chosen and this behavior is rare for under-chosen. (Could this 
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reflect less earnest competition to give occasion for such behavior among 
the latter members?) 

On the other hand, the most often spontaneously given “praise” of 
the housemother by the over-chosen is her listening to and considering the 
members’ opinions in planning; such comment is made only a third as 
often by the average-chosen and not at all by the under-chosen. 

Thus, it appears the under-chosen show in common many varieties of 
behaviors the effect of which may tend to separate and draw individuals 
apart rather than to bring them together. The average-chosen show some- 
what less than half as great an incidence of such behaviors, and about 
twice as great an incidence of behaviors the effect of which may tend 
to bring individuals into constructive relationship with one another. 
Further, in the very behaviors in which the average-chosen outrank the 
under-chosen, the over-chosen in turn are found to exceed the average 
citizen by approximately twice as great an incidence. And in those be- 
haviors which “make new events happen” or “enlarge the kind and extent 
of activity” the over-chosen surpass the average citizen by over four times 
as great an incidence. 

Just as isolated-from-choice positions and over-chosen positions are but 
two ends of one continuum, so behaviors when analyzed in relation to such 
choice-status of the individual (at the time he has the particular choice 
status) appear as forming extremes on one continuum—at the one end 
showing expressions disruptive (or “clogging”’) to the life of the group and 
at the other, expressions conducive to an expanding life for the group. So 
ciometric choice for the individual thus appears to depend directly upon 
the nature of the group in which he is to be functioned with. 

In the sociogroup for living in the same housing unit, this living to- 
gether apparently becomes both an “art and a business.” Individuals 
whose behaviors in interaction with other individuals lead the member- 
ship as a whole or some section of it tc a more rewarding and fulfilling ex- 
perience appear to earn sociometric choice proportionately. Similarly, the 
sociogroup for working in the same unit shows like trends.’® 

Thus for the citizen who would earn choice, it appears as much a mat- 
ter of what behaviors he rarely exhibits as it does a matter of what be- 
haviors he may frequently show which will determine what choice-status 





*For an analysis of working and living, differentiated according to these cri- 
teria, see op. cit., pp. 226-232. The individual’s program consisted of one-half day 
of academic school and one-half day of “work” (practice of the elected vocation); 
the latter was “work” in which the individual was to earn a livelihood. 
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he will hold in a sociogroup for work or living.17 The average citizens of 
this study are not in any sense average in all constructive behaviors; it is 
rather that the sum-total of their behaviors taken as a whole redounds to 
their remaining average contributors to the community life: the incidence 
of behaviors having a negative import for inter-personal exchange (in com- 
mon work and living) appears to offset those having a positive import 
sufficiently in the case of such individuals to “hold them down” to an 
average-status. 

Leadership and isolation appear, from this study, as phenomena which 
arise out of individual differences in inter-personal capacity for socio- 
group participation and as phenomena which are indigenous to the specific 
milieu of the sociogroup or sociogroups in which they are produced. 

Individuals who emerge as leaders in one sociogroup may or may not 
emerge in a similar role in another community or even in another socio- 
group in the same community. Likewise, individuals who classify as iso- 
lates in terms of choice from their associates in one sociogroup in a given 
community may or may not change in choice-status in another sociogroup 
in the same or another community. , 

Nevertheless, it may be hypothesized that when certain qualities have 
become pronounced and integrated in the personality expression of the in- 
dividual (such a quality as relatively great freedom from self-concern 
sufficient to enable him to be concerned with matters affecting many others 
than himself), these are likely to persist, for they reflect a high level of 
emotional growth and maturity, and thus may be expected to act favora- 
bly upon his future relationships with persons in other sociogroups. 

It would also appear, similarly, that certain qualities (such a quality 
as relative inability to observe and orient one’s actions to the elements 
of a situation and the persons comprising it) may, unless outgrown, con- 
tinue to act unfavorably upon the individual’s future relationships. 

The “why” of leadership appears, however, not explainable by any 
personality quality or constellation of traits. Some individuals are found who 
are as emotionally mature and as resourceful in ideas as the leader-individu- 
als of this study, yet they were not “allowed” a role of leadership nor 
chosen more than the average citizen of the community. The why of 
leadership appears to reside in the inter-personal contribution of which 





“Living, in the sense of common housing unit for many persons, is not to be 
understood as the same as living in one’s family; the latter group is ideally a 
psychegroup formed with the fullest possible spontaneity. Also, in this study, 
it did not involve room-mate choice; each individual has a single room. 
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the individual becomes capable in a specific setting eliciting such con- 
tribution from him. Similarly, isolation appears as but the opposite ex- 
treme on this coriinuum of inter-personal sensitivity between the mem. 
bership and the individual in the sociogroup. 

The over-chosen “personalities” showing certain behaviors in com- 
mon differ markedly from one another in the “style” of these behaviors 
and the “style” they show in contact with specific other individuals. As 
persons, they are very “unlike.” (Similarly, isolates and near-isolates 
differ greatly from each other.)?® An analysis of their ways of behaving 
(depending upon toward whom) shows the leadership they exert to be 
definable as a manner of interacting with others—a manner which moves 
others in directions the latter apparently want to happen even though 
they may be doing little themselves towards attaining such directions, 
It is as if these individuals recognize and think more of the needs of 
others than others think of their own needs. The leader-individuals often 
take actions in behalf of others whom they do not choose and who do 
know of the effort made for them.’® Such actions by the average indi- 
‘viduals almost invariably involve others whom they choose and_ thus 
may be inferred to be of more personalized interest to them. 

While the varieties of styles of leadership (and of isolation) are 
many, nevertheless a number of characteristics of leader individuals 
stand out as common attributes. The social milieu is “improved” from 
the point of view of the membership through the efforts of each leader. 
Each widens the area of social participation for others (and indirectly 
his own social space) by his unique contribution to this milieu. Each 
leader seems to sense spontaneously when to censure and when to praise 
and apparently is intellectually and emotionally “uncomfortable” when 
others are “left-out,” and acts to foster tolerance on the part of one 
member towards another.2° (At the same time they give little quarter 





*%Op. cit. p. 166 ff. 

"For example, three times as frequently the over-chosen individual, as com- 
pared with the average-chosen subject, made “unasked-for-suggestions to the psy- 
chologist for the welfare of others.” Further, “visits to the psychology office in 
behalf of another individual (instead of self)” were made approximately seven 
times as often by over-chosen individuals as by average-chosen, and not at all by 
under-chosen. 

"Tt should be understood that “leadership” can take precisely the opposite 
trends than those taken by the leadership found in this test-community; it obvi- 
ously can take the direction of securing objectives wanted by some section of a 
population at the expense of some other section of the population—such “group- 
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to each other—other leaders.) (By contrast, the isolates and the near- 
isolates appear relatively “self-bound,”’ behaving in ways which tend to 
show little capacity to identify with others or to bridge the gap between 
their own personalities and others as members of the sociogroup.) 

The leadership thus exhibited in the community by various members 
appears, in each instance, to reflect a “style” of leadership—a particu- 
larized way of behaving derived from the personality attributes of the 
individual-in-an-over-chosen position. Actually, however, the “success” 
of several “types” of personality in achieving leadership-status through 
their ways of behaving while a member of the population appears to 
depend, in turn, upon the fact that the population itself is comprised 
of so great a variety of personalities that no one personality has a con- 
stellation of attributes necessary to win an exclusive position in esteem 
and influence necessary to a role of exclusive leadership. Each leader 
makes a contribtuion to some “parts” of the membership which all 
members do not equally want or need. There may be very little over- 
lap between the individuals who “support” one leader and those who 
support another. 

Leadership appears as a process in which not one individual has a 
major role but in which relatively many share. The superior capacity 
which one individual may have to recognize and respond to the needs 
of others does not show itself as a generalized capacity which may re- 
late him to any other individuals. It appears in the special sensitivity 
between the individual and specific other persons, resulting in inter- 
action between them. 

The psychological structure resulting from choice behavior on the 
part of members of the test-community, this research finds,?4 may be most 
accurately envisioned as an equilibrium in flux. The movements which take 
place continually within it are compensatory movements which do not 
disturb the total structure viewed as a totality. The total structure tends to 
retain its characteristics from one time to another even though the 
respective positions of its carriers (the members of the population) alter 
from time to time. The shifts “upward” and “downward” that are shown 





cleavage” points are frequent in our public schools, along socio-economic, racial, 
and religious lines and result in secret sororities, fraternities and “unlisted societies,” 
and behaviors related thereto. Intergroup Education, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Hilda Taba et al., Sociometric Work Guide for Teachers, 1947. The writer is 
Specialist in Group Relations on this project. 

"Op. cit., pp. 210, 226. 
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in the choice-status of the individuals in the population are, so to speak, 
bound to occur since interaction cannot be static. The reasons for this 
stability and this slowness of flux within the structure appear in the 
behaviors distinguishing choice-status. A social process of interaction 
by and towards the individuals respectively “isolated” or “lifted” to 
leadership is found to form the very basis of the isolation and of the 
leadership. Personality per se in so far as it is reflected in social struc. 
ture is the capacity for interplay with other personalities, for respond- 
ing to and being responded to, in a reciprocal situation, in which the 
individual is in common with other individuals. 


Part IV 
BROADER IMPLICATIONS 


In view of the interlocking dependence of one sociometric situation 
upon another in the structure of a sociogroup, mo leader-position is 
“better” or “worse” than another—each is simply different—and none 
should be assessed certainly in a quantitative hierarchy. This would 
similarly hold for intermediary and network positions and for unchosen 
positions alike. It is obvious that intermediary positions are indispen- 
sable in the functioning of the sociogroup structure as a whole; it és 
also obvious that every link in a network is a phenomenon which if it 
had not developed would cut off into dead-ends the communication pos- 
sibilities at a given point in question.2? But even if we assume that this 
given link were severed towards the end of the network, it is as yet 
impossible to assess whether the loss resulting would correlate with the 
simple number of individuals left without linkage to the structure. What 
is thrown into the network below a given point and what receptivity is 
given to what is thrown into it above a given point may affect the life 
of the sociogroup all out of proportion to the “technically measured’ 
importance of the part of the structure in which the individuals are who 
are “severed out” towards the lower end of a network. 

It is less obvious what importance unchosen (and sometimes high- 
ly rejected) positions can have for a structure. The difference between 





=Theodore M. Newcomb, Personality and Social Change, Dryden Press, 1943, 
Chaps. 3, 9, 14 and 15. Newcomb shows that the kind and direction of relation- 
ships developed in a community are closely tied in with attitudes representative of 
the dominant trends of thought in the community. (£.g., the individual’s attitude 
would be more affected by “with whom” he had a relationship than even by 1 
course of study he might take.) 
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the unchosen positions, however, is indicated by the directions of their 
sociotele relationships to persons in other positions in the structure. The 
fact that the sociometrically speaking “lesser” people on a sociogram 
do not tend to conglomerate together is first noted; the fact that they 
break up into diverse directions in seeking relationships is next to be 
noted. But the implications of these choice behaviors in the psycholo- 
gy of the choice process is the important fact for understanding the be- 
havior of persons in leadership-positions. Through the fact of the un- 
chosen looking to them, through the “flattery” and “charity” and “un- 
derstanding” and “getting a hearing” that they optimistically expect 
to receive from the individuals in leadership-positions, the behaviors 
of the latter are to a considerable extent affected and determined, and 
these in turn affect the behaviors of the average-chosen towards the un- 
chosen. (Scapegoating is prevalent or not depending largely upon the be- 
havior of the leadership-position people in their attitudes and stands towards 
such conduct and their attitudes towards such conduct is determined 
by the expectations which those “to be scapegoated” hope to get from 
the “top” persons of influence.) 

Thus the ideas which the unchosen have, as well as the ideas of 
the over-chosen, are important in the sociogroup life. And moreover, the 
ideas of the unchosen are important for what ideas the over-chosen will 
consider fitting in interaction, and these in turn are of pre-eminent im- 
portance for the behaviors of the average-chosen—the great “sociometric 
middle-class.” If the unchosen did not look “up” (as they almost in- 
variably do in this test-community), the over-chosen might not feel 
the “tele-pull” of their looking to them. 

For the needs of a population to find outlets for fulfillment a wide- 
ly ramified psychological structure, sociometrically speaking.is a necessi- 
ty. Without a certain minimum publicity being spread to others by 
those who know and approve the individual’s “way of leading,” no indi- 
vidual can have a leadership-position beyond his immediate interrela- 
tionships. It is here where the power of networks enters. In the test- 
community, knowledge of fellow members’ ways of behaving could be 
widespread as the psychological inter-individual structure was so well 
developed. Hence, sociometric choosing did not have to be “in the 
dark.” 

In any community where this is not the case, there likely will not 
be found similar correlation between kinds of behavior displayed by the 
individual and the choice-status he shows concomitantly. Even if, in 
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our test-community, such a high correlation had not been found, this 
would not, of necessity, invalidate sociometric choosing as a method 
under which the leadership-positions may be currently located. It would 
simply have suggested two lines of investigation: (1) Was the election 
for sociogroup representation bonafide? (That is, was the elected indi- 
vidual to be allowed to function as such representative, or was it an elec- 
tion in name only, where the electorate knew or suspected the elected in- 
dividual would not actually carry the authority to represent them?) 
(2) Was knowledge on the part of the population of its own membership 
sufficient to make the electorate intelligent about its voting on the given 
criterion? 

Even in a population of four to five hundred, there must be sufficient 
psychological geography for the network communication to function. One 
individual cannot know 500 others but he can be in authentic communi- 
cation with the trends of thought of the more influencing members through 
relationships with immediate persons whose opinions he trusts. Unless the 
community has a well-developed and actively functioning structure of psyche- 
group life, any sociogroup life cannot well develop and consequently no au- 
thentically based community life can emerge. The “community” then may be 
likened to the population of a hotel—no basic communication happening 
among its “membership.” For effective sociometric community structure to 
“grow” and stay in full sense, some aspects of living in the “community” 
must be carried on by the population in common—wnder conditions where 
the manner of their being carried on makes a difference. Such structure 
does not “come forth” regardless of the controls instituted to thwart or 
distort its development. 

The aristo-tele position, so called by Moreno,?* because the individual 
in it could exert influence all out of proportion to its sociometric promi- 
nence, may be thught of as a “feeder-to-leaders” since he is an individual 
who receives hardly any choices from the population as a whole but re- 
ceives a high degree of tele preference from individuals who do receive 
a great number of choices from the population as a whole. Such leader- 
feeders, however, are not and should not be thought of as in actual posi- 
tions of leadership, from’a sociometric standpoint. They are given influ- 
ence at the discretion of those in leadership-positions; it is only through 
them that their ideas are given practice in actuality and except for them, 
their ideas would wait for an audition and might never find receptivity. 





*Op. cit. 
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(This is quite aside from consideration of how important the feeder-leader 
may be to the individual in a leadership role. The latter may be almost 
wholly dependent upon the “sustenance” in ideas, strategies, and even 
emotional inspiration he gets from the former. But the fact remains that 
the feeder-leader does not himself personally exert leadership. 

It may be concluded that the receipt of sociometric choice in a socio- 
group means the passing of a reality test implied in the criterion for choice 
in the sociometric test for such situation. The individual gains such choice 
as he “passes” such test on the basis of demands related to the needs of 
specific persons in the defined situation involving him and them.** Thus 
choice expressed by one individual towards another registers, in this defi- 
nite sense, an active decision in favor of collaboration with him in the 
life situation involved. For this reason, the writer prefers the term “de- 
sirability” rather than “acceptability” to describe sociometric choice-status: 
“acceptability” can imply a passive or tolerant attitude merely towards 
the chosen person. Similarly, the term “supporter” would seem more fit- 
ting than “follower” to imply the active reciprocity involved in leadership. - 

Whether leadership, as found in the sociogroups of this study, appears 
in any similar expressions in the psychegroups of this test-population, is 
a separate (though related) question.”> In the sociogroup, it is noted, the 
newcomer often chooses the over-chosen leader-individuals. For psyche- 
group affiliation, he seldom does. It is as if the individual could find com- 
patibility in his psychegroup best with individuals psychologically located 





“In an earlier report (“Structure of Leadership,” Soctometry, I: 99-143, July- 
October, 1937, p. 133), the writer found wide discrepancy between results on the 
basis of a “popularity vote” (for “The one I consider is most popular”) and re- 
sults based on sociometric testing. “Popularity” in a void (i.e., minus a definition: 
popular for what?) shows no correlation with sociometric choice-status and related 
behaviors. 

*In group work, a distinction has been made between formed groups and natu- 
ral groups. In settlements and in informal educational and recreational agencies, 
“formed groups” may consist of either protected groups where each of the indi- 
viduals presents a special problem so that they cannot be absorbed into other 
groups (in the settlement, e.g., these may be mentally retarded or neurotic persons). 
An interest group is one where an interest is set up and individuals are recruited 
around the interest (such as art, music, dancing, etc.). The group work emphasis 
is, in a sense, to transfer the interest group (sociogroup) into a psychegroup so 
that the kinds of inter-personal relationships are established which will better en- 
able each individual to work out his individual psyche problems. It is significant 
that the psychegroup, as defined in this report, seems spontaneously to operate on 
this premise. Op. cit., 2nd edition. 
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more nearly like himself, but in the sociogroup selects individuals who can 
importantly create a milieu benefiting many members. 

The fact remains that sociogroup members are persons and there will 
always be a residuum of the psychegroup in the structure that develops in 
the sociogroup. But it would seem equally certain that individuals can 
learn (and come to prefer) to function almost wholly in respect to the 
purpose at hand, outside of the psychegroup position they feel they and 
others have within the sociogroup—this by adherence in their behaviors 
to their role as sociogroup members who see the other members in the 
same role, and, in this regard, worthy of such consideration. They will 
then see slipping into their psychegroup roles (even though experiencing 
them at the same time) as falling “out of role” appropriate to sociogroup 
performance. 

As a sociogroup member, it appears, the individual must show ca- 
pacity to subjugate any special interest of his own psychegroup within 
the sociogroup. Cliques are, upon investigation, often found to be of this 
formation—lacking motivation or skill for enjoying sociogroup member- 
ship.2° The over-chosen sociogroup members show pronounced spontaneity 
in shifting roles. Because the size of the psychegroup tends to be small, 
none of them are important from a network standpoint; it is when the 
members of psychegroups have relationships in several sociogroups, how- 
ever, that the community becomes a “community” in inter-individual ex- 
change. and leadership phenomena. 
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A VETERANS’ COOPERATIVE LAND SETTLEMENT AND 
ITS SOCIOMETRIC STRUCTURE 


HENRIK F. INFIELD 
Rural Settlement Institute 


Introduction 


To the social scientist the study of group formation is part of his 
striving to comprehend the nature of society. Of all human associations 
that can be observed in the formative stage a cooperative land settlement 
appears to offer the richest yield of revelatory data. This for several 
reasons among which the following two seem to be the most pertinent: 
a) Cooperative communities are the fullest small scale replica of society as 
as whole. They are deliberate associations, organized for the sake of more 
efficient pursuit of specific goals; and they are, at the same time, com- 
munities, with a territory of their own, encompassing life in all its fullness, 
They transcend the dichotomic distinction of Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft, for they present the embodiment of deliberate planning as well as 
of spontaneous growth;' b) Although they present most, if not all of the 
social processes found in society at large, cooperative communities are 
limited in size. Fully exhaustive fact-finding, prohibitive in terms of full 
scale society, is rendered feasible here without loss of relevance. 

If these reasons are accepted as valid, the social scientist may be jus- 
tified in expecting to find revealed through study of the cooperative com- 
munity some of the mechanisms which must have been at work in the 
beginning of civilized society. In observing cooperative communities in 
formation he may hope to get a glimpse as it were at society in statu 
nascendi. 


Cooperative Farming in Saskatchewan 


It was with great interest, therefore, that the RSI received the news 
of a movement towards cooperative farming among the farmers of Sas- 
katchewan, one of the three prairie provinces of Canada. The movement 
_ appeared to be wholly spontaneous, aided by genuine sympathy and sup- 
port on the part of the provincial government. Several farms, we iearned, 
had been already incorporated, and others were in the process of becom- 
ing established. No large numbers were involved. But the fact that a 
sound and promising trend towards the modern cooperative community 





1Or, in terms of Ferdinand Tonnies, of “Kuerwille” as well as of “Wesenswille.” 
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seemed to be developing in a cultural pattern so similar to, if not iden- 
tical with, that of the U. S. A., was enough to warrant attention. It was 
decided to look more closely into this development, and during the sum- 
mer of 1946 a field survey was carried out which took the author with 
a small supporting staff through all the incorporated cooperative farms 
in the province. This article is based on part of the material gathered in 
the survey.” 


Cultural setting of the study 

Of the 32 cooperatives for agricultural production listed by the Sas- 
katchewan Department of Cooperation, sixteen are devoted to grazing, 
two to livestock breeding, three to sheep raising, one to honey produc- 
tion, and one to fur production. The remaining nine are cooperatives for 
the use of machinery, and cooperative farms “progressing toward coopera- 
tive communities.” All of the cooperative farms are as yet in the forma- 
tive stage; the oldest was established in 1943 but most of the others in 
1945. Numerically, these farms appear to be not particularly significant. 
But their formation has a bearing on certain essential problems of rural 
existence. 

Three basic needs could be discerned which, left unfulfilled by com- 
petitive economy, have motivated cooperative action. They were the 
need for: 1) economic security; 2) adequate social contacts; 3) fair prac- 
tice of succession on the farm. 

Practically all of the cooperative farms in Saskatchewan are located 
at the northern wooded edge of the more prosperous wheat growing prairie 
sections. This area was settled in the thirties, when low wheat prices and 
crop failures combined to drive out from the prairies those “located on 
lands marginal and sub-marginal for wheat production” and even some of 
“those farming in districts ordinarily considered fair farming areas.”* 
Some of these defeated farmers went north, where land was cheap and 
could be obtained by homesteading. But the search for economic se- 
curity did not end with resettlement. The land had to be cleared and 
broken, and with lack of machinery and equipment this could not be done 





2A detailed report will be found in the forthcoming issue of the Yearbook of 
Agricultural Cooperation, London, in the article by this author, “Cooperative Farming 
in Saskatchewan.” 

*R. A. Stutt and H. Van Vliet: An Economic Study of Land Settlement In Rep- 
resentative Pioneer Areas of Northern Saskatchewan. Dominion of Canada, Dept. of 
Agr. Technical Bull. No. 52, June 1945, p. 7. 
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fast enough to yield subsistence. Relief and re-establishment aid saved 
the re-settled from starvation, long after farmers in the wheat region had 
begun to recover. The last years of war, with the high premium on farm 
products, brought substantial improvement. Only then action aiming at 
self help became conceivable. 

The main need was for machines which the individual farmer could 
not afford. The first step toward self help naturally assumed the form 
of machine sharing cooperatives. Four of the incorporated cooperative 
farms are of this type: The Round Hill and the Mount Hope Agricultural 
Production Cooperatives, in the northwest; the Algrove Cooperative Farm 
and the Orley Production Cooperative Association, in the northeast. The 
McIntosh and Turner Cooperative Farms, in the north, have started by 


establishing enterprises, such as dairy and poultry, supplemental to oper- ; 


ation of a complete farm. 

Another need which cannot be satisfied on individual farms in Sas. 
katchewan is that of adequate social contacts. In the gamble of one crop 
wheat farming, only the successful can escape the dreariness of the iso 
lated farm. They do so by the simple device of closing up for the winter 
and moving to a home in the city. For the less well off, as soon as the 
roads are turned into “gumbo” traps by rain, or into impassable drifts 
by snow, there is complete seclusion. Even when the roads are open, 
distances between the individual farms are so great as to make social 
intercourse practically impossible. With all that is implied in lack of tech- 
nological, medical, educational, and recreational services, the unsatisfied 
social needs thus prove an additional factor in the trend towards the co- 
operative farm. This factor was the dominating motive in the formation 
of the: Sturgis Farm Cooperative, located in the northeast of the province, 

A third basic need is that of providing for the young people on the 
farms. One crop wheat farming requires a minimum of a quarter section 
(160 acres) for a bare subsistence. Partition of a small, or even a middle 
sized farm among the male offspring means condemning each of them to 
failure from the start. It is the oldest son alone who can hope to take 
over his father’s farm and make a go of it. Younger sons may hope, after 
years of strenuous effort, to save enough money for a down payment on 4 
small farm of their own. Some do succeed in doing this but they labor 
under a heavy debt, and only a few are fortunate enough ever to obtain 
a clear title to their land. 

One family, at last, seems to have found a way out from this unfair 
routine. Their farm owning members decided to pool land and equip 
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ment, and to make the younger sons full-fledged members of the coopera- 
tive farm. On the Laurel Farm, located north of Saskatoon, the younger 
sons start out as co-owners and work towards full equity in the cooperative. 

Even in this initial stage cooperative farms appear to deserve atten- 
tion, and this for the following reasons: 

1) They are not utopian. These farms are not being organized by 
religious or socio-reformistic fanatics who are bent on demonstrating the 
truth of a creed or of an ideology. They grow, rather, from the “grass- 
roots.” These farmers resort to cooperation in the classical way: in re- 
sponse to essential needs that cannot be satisfied by individuals acting 


alone. 
2) These cooperative farms develop in a social and political environ- 


| ment which is sympathetic. They are as yet islands in the tide and ebb 


of competitive boom and bust. But they are not isolated, for there is 
continuity in them. They can be likened rather to peaks announcing in 
their rise the emergence of a new socio-economic continent. 

3) They mark the first coherent trend towards the cooperative farm 
in a cultural pattern which was assumed to be adverse to anything but 
individual farming. Those who watched the United States Farm Security 
Administration’s cooperative farms fail, and concluded that the American 
farmer was too much of a “rugged individualist” for such experiments, 
may now have to revise their conclusions. These Canadian farmers are 
in no way different from the United States farmer; they are only more 
hard pressed. Their actions spring from the same motives that are pres- 
ent in the cultural background and the mental make-up of the American 
farmer. When the need for self help arises, the pattern set by the farmers 
of Saskatchewan will be more acceptable to the American farmer than the 
kind of cooperative farm which has developed in Palestine, Mexico, or in 
Soviet Russia. 

4) Even in their initial stage, these farms reveal the basic use to which 
cooperation can be put in rural economy. If nothing else, they demon- 
strate how problems of economic security, of a satisfactory social life, of 
succession on the farm, can be attacked successfully by cooperative group 
action. 


Veterans’ Cooperative Farm 

Cooperative farm development in Saskatchewan appears thus to be 
of an extremely sound nature. It may be that we witness here the begin- 
ning of a novel kind of agrarian reform, the “reform from the grass-roots.” 
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Sound, too, appears to be a unique variant of the development the Veter. 
ans’ Cooperative Farm, at Matador, in the southwest of the province. 
This farm differs from the others in terms of original motivation as 
well as in the manner of formation. It was sponsored by the Government of 
the province, and consists of World War II veterans. In our survey, more 
time and attention than to any of the other groups wer: given to this 


veterans’ cooperative land settlement. (1) because of the topical timeli- | 


ness of veterans’ land settlement; and (2) because of the greater plas. 
ticity of all aspects of group formation. The latter facilitated the use of 
objective techniques of social investigation, such as group interview and 
sociometric test. 

Generally speaking, Canada’s provisions for veterans are more favora- 
ble to land settlement than those of our own Government. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that what the Canadians have provided for “veter- 
ans wishing farms . . . is so much more liberal, and so much better con- 
ceived than our provisions, as to put this country very much to shame.” 
It is also in carrying out these provisions that Canada is ahead of us. While 


our Government opened the first homestead land to 86 veterans in Oregon | 


by December 1946, the one province of Saskatchewan alone had settled 
by that time twelve hundred veterans on individual farms. In addition, it 
had taken the initiative in getting under way the experiment at Matador. 

The considerations which led the CCF Government® to this under- 
taking were formulated at a Conference called in August 1944, by the 
Minister of Reconstruction, the Hon. J. H. Sturdy. He argued as follows: 
The men in the armed services have received in the last war a sound 


training in handling machines; they have also learned to appreciate the | 


advantages of group action. It is not likely that after their return to 
civilian life men thus trained will like to go back to primitive methods of 
farming and to the dullness of the individual farm. Their best chance to 





‘See: John D. Black and Charles D. Hyson: “Postwar Soldier Settlement,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 1944, p. 28. 

‘The Cooperative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) originated in 1932 through 
amalgamation of The United Farmers of Canada with The Independent Labour 
Party. Its political creed is, like that of the British Labour Party, demo- 
cratic socialism. But it differs from the Labour Party in that it has been found- 
ed by farmers rather than industrial workers, though it has industrial workers 
as well as professional and business people within its ranks and in its leadership. The 
CCF came to power in Saskatchewan in 1944. Since then it has introduced far reach- 
ing reforms, main among them being socialized medicine (January 1947). Cf. M. J. 
Caldwell: Left Turn, Canada. Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, New York and Toronto, 1945. 
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utilize the acquired technical and social skills, to achieve a higher stand- 
ard of living, and a more stimulating social life lies, therefore, in farming 
cooperatively. 

Thus, in its very origin the group which settled at Matador differed 
from the other cooperative farms in Saskatchewan, All the other were or- 


- ganized by farmers who had been neighbors before, and who had known 


each other for many years, if not from childhood. Selection was in their 
case of the “latent” type, and could be efficient without any formalized 
procedure. But the men who decided on starting the veterans’ coopera- 
tive farm had not met before they were brought together by the Govern- 
ment agency. Here, the problem of selection was “manifest” and real, and 
could be aided vastly by objective techniques. 

The nature of its origin could not but influence the structure of this 
group. While spontaneous growth characteristic of the community domi- 
nated group formation in the other cooperative farms, that of Matador 
was determined by deliberate planning. In the other groups, relationships 
of the community type were given at the start; Matador started out as 
an association and had yet to grow into a community. This, being more 
difficult, necessitated the employment of more refined techniques. 

But before a veterans’ cooperative settlement could be established, 
two things were needed first: legal clearance and a suitable location. Legal 
clearance required amendment to the Veterans’ Land Act. This Act had 
been passed by the Federal Government of Canada in 1942, and was 
amended in 1943. The Act provides® for a maximum loan of $6,000, 
$4,800 for land, and $1,200 for cattle and equipment. The farm is bought 
by the Government, and sold to the veteran under a contract at two thirds 
of the sum paid for land and buildings only, plus 10 per cent of this 
amount. The 10 per cent have to be paid by the veteran upon signing of 
the contract. The rest, for which interest of three and a half per cent is 
charged per annum, has to be repaid within 25 years. Thus on a purchase 
to the maximum extent of the loan, the veteran would pay down $480, and 
owe $3,200; he would receive from the Government a rehabilitation gift 
of $2,320. It was with the use to which these $2,320 could be put that the 
amendment was concerned. 

In attempting to overcome the Federal Government’s opposition to the 
use of its contribution on cooperative as well as on individual farms, the 
Saskatchewan Government had the support of almost every cooperative and 





*Cf. Black and Hyson, I. cit. p. 17 ff. 
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agricultural organization in the province. A resolution was passed by these 
organizations, which favored: “That the Veterans’ Land Act be amended 
to provide that veterans may, if they so desire, pool the grants for which 
they may be eligible under the Veterans’ Land Act to permit of their en- 
tering any properly constituted cooperative farming enterprise.” In spite 
of this strong support, all attempts to induce the Ottawa Government to 
accept such an amendment have so far proved futile. 

It was easier to find a solution to the question of location. It was 
found that the Matador Ranch, north of Swift Current, lent itself best 
to the experiment. Here the provincial Government owned 135,000 acres 
of Crown Land, 16 sections of which (10,240 acres) were excellent grain 
growing land. It had been used originally by ranchers from the United 
States, and later partly by Canadian ranchers, and partly for communal 
grazing. This land appeared to fill the requirements of large-scale farm- 
ing, and the site was decided upon. 

In selecting members for the farm the Government did not avail 
itself of any of the newer social techniques. However, it must be noted 
that it did the best with the means at its disposal. Sound concern was 
shown for clarifying the men’s ideas prior to settlement. Of the many who 
reacted to the call that went out to the men in the services, twenty-six 
were brought together in Regina, the capital of the province in April 1946. 
For a whole week they were given opportunity to discuss with experts 
and Government officials problems of agriculture and cooperation in gen- 
eral and the conditions they would have to face at Matador in particu- 
lar. No attempt, however, was made to secure from the men any but the 
most basic data, relating to eligibility under the VLA, and to property 
owned. Little was done to help the men establish contacts with each 
other beyond those arising from the classroom situation. At the end of 
the short course nine of the applicants dropped out. Three weeks later all 
the remaining 17 were out at Matador. 

The arrangements under which they took up operations provided that, 
as long as the amendment was pending, they would receive wages, equip- 
ment, and facilities on loan from the Department of Reconstruction. Once 
their financial situation was clarified, the veterans were to take over on 
their own, rent the land on a 33 year lease basis with option of purchase 
at the end of ten years, and to refund to the Government all sums ad- 


vanced. 
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The tests 

Two visits were made to the farm, a short one at the end of June, 
and a second about a month later. At the time of the first visit the group 
had been in existence for about two months. During the first weeks, the 
men had to live in a caboose. Now, they had moved to the place a large 
barrack from the airport of St. Aldwyn’s, and had used the material to 
erect two provisory buildings. One served to house the common kitchen 
and dining room, in addition to rooms for a member and his wife who 
did the cooking. The other building was used as a dormitory for the men. 
The place still looked desolate, no roads leading to it, the nearest dirt road 
being five miles away, and the nearest farm six miles. The men had or- 
ganized themselves into three crews, one to dismantle the airport build- 
ings; another to move the sections to the permanent site chosen for the 
community about two miles away from the present location; and a third, 
to start farming operations. They had already broken several hundred 
acres of land with tractors leased from the Department of Reconstruction 
and with plows bought from farmers in the neighborhood. The men ap- 
peared to be satisfied with the progress they were making both with regard 
to living conditions and with regard to laying the ground for their farm. 

On this first occasion, a short talk was given on the significance of 
inter-personal relations in cooperative groups. This was to serve as a pre- 
paratory “warming-up” to more intensive sessions on an intended return 
visit. The response of the men was unmistakable. They asked questions 
which indicated that they had been puzzled by the problems touched upon. 
Their reaction was probably best summed up by their acting chairman 
who stated: “We don’t even know each other.” They were eager to get 
literature which could help them to gain some perspective for their novel 
undertaking, and a copy of Cooperative Communities at Work® was left 
with them. 

The clue for the second visit was taken from the statement of the 


acting chairman. It had been put in a tone which clearly implied that , 


the men wanted to be helped in learning “to know each other.” Thus two 
procedures were chosen which could be expected to yield useful data for 
our survey and to satisfy the need of the group. 

The first of the tests was adapted from that outlined in an article 





"Henrik F. Infield: Cooperative Communities at Work. Dryden Press, New York, 
1945. 
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“Who is Fit for Cooperative Farming?”® The psychotechnical test of co- 
operative farming which the authors propose requires a preliminary in- 
terview designed to secure the main data of the applicant’s life history. 
The scope of this interview is to be determined by the consideration that 
“the profound change in living habits cooperative farm life produces can 
be accepted with satisfaction only by those who are genuinely dissatisfied 
with their present form of life.” The major trait to probe for is thus the 
desire for change as manifested in the life history of the interviewed. A 
possible measure of the intensity of this desire may be found in the re- 
ported frequency of attempted or effected changes. In the course of sys- 
tematic selection, this interview was to be applied individually. It had 
been found, however, that once the situation had advanced beyond the 
stage of selection, as it had at Matador, the gathering of the life history 
data could be done more effectively in a group interview. Data thus pro- 
duced had proven to be just as pertinent as those offered in an individual 
interview. But, in addition, group arrangement turned the telling of life 
histories into group action. It added to the members knowledge of each 
other, and in this way helped stimulate group integration. It was there- 
fore decided to open the sessions with a “biographical group interview.” 
This was to be followed by the application of the sociometric test. 
The situation did not warrant the use of this test in the same sense as it 
was applied by Wolman in the planning of a new cooperative community.’ 
In that case the test was to aid “in the distribution of individual houses in 
the project in order to promote a more harmonious neighborhood structure 
within the budding colony.’”’ Wolman needed and used in the test only 
one criterion, that of neighborhood. In the concrete situation of. Mata- 
dor this would not have been quite meaningful. What assignment could be 
made under the given conditions was related to more fractional aspects of 
life, such as bunking together, sitting next to one another at meals, etc. 
The question was that of whether to keep the criteria down to the number 
usual in sociometric tests,’ or to expand them to cover all the significant 
aspects of the situation. Since the test was to serve investigatory pur- 





®See: Henrik F. Infield and Ernest Dichter: “Who is Fit for Cooperative Farm- 
ing?” Applied Anthropology, January-March, 1943, p. 10 f. 

*See: Shepard Wolman: “Sociometric Planning of a New Community.” Socitome- 
trY, I: 220-254, July-October, 1937. 

See Uric Bronfenbrenner: “A Constant Frame Of Reference For Sociometric Re- 
search.” Part II—Soctometry, VII: 40-76, February, 1944, p. 67, especially note 10. 
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poses, and contact with the group was limited, it was decided to solicit 
choices on as many criteria as appeared to be pertinent.’ 

During the time of preparation, the possibilities of objective social 
techniques applicable to its work with cooperative groups had aroused the 
interest of the Department of Cooperation. Three members of the De- 
partment’s research division were assigned to participate in the tests. They 
were all acquainted with the material contained in the article “Who is Fit 
for Cooperative Farming?” and needed little briefing on that score. The 
sociometric test was easily explained to them, and they took part in for- 
mulating the questionnaire. 

Thus the projected sessions with the Matador group were to serve 
a threefold purpose: (1) they were designed to yield maximum data on 
the composition of the group, and if possible on mechanisms of group for- 
mation; (2) they were to satisfy the group’s own need for self-knowledge; 
and (3) to demonstrate the usefulness and applicability of objective social 
techniques to the governmental agency. In addition, there was to be always 
active scrutiny, only natural in the present self-searching state of the 
social sciences, as to the actual merits of the tools employed. 


The biographical group interview 

Advance notice had prepared the group for our coming. Further pre- 
liminaries were unnecessary, aside from instruction related to the tests. 
Two sessions were held with the group, which by that time consisted of 
fifteen members: a biographical group interview lasting for about five 
hours, and a sociometric test which took two and a half hours. 

The biographical session was opened by reading to the group the sec- 
tion related to life histories, from the article “Who Is Fit For Coopera- 
tive Farming?” Our own interest in the interview was indicated as that 
of obtaining data on the mechanisms of cooperative group formation. The 
group itself, it was pointed out, could not but profit from the interview by 
learning to know each other better. Strict confidence was promised with 
regard to the data to be revealed.’* Questions were asked only to keep 
the flow of narrative within certain bounds. Once it was felt that the group 
had caught on, no interruptions were made, even though it might mean 
neglect of certain aspects of the life history. In consequence some incom- 
pleteness will be found in the data tabulated. 





“This follows the method used by Helen H. Jennings in Leadership and Isolation, 
Longmans, Green, 1943. 

“No names are therefore given in presenting results: letters in alphabetic order 
which have no reference to the names themselves, are used to designate the members. . 
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Fourteen of the fifteen members participated in the biographical ses- 
sion. The data have been summed up in Table I, under the three head- 
ings: Background and Personal Data; Life Experiences; and Attitudes. 

As to background and personal data, twelve of the men were Cana- 
dian born, six of foreign born parents. The ancestry of four of the foreign 
born pareuts was given as Anglo-Saxon. (Of those born in Canada, eight 
were born in Saskatchewan, and four in other provinces of Canada.) Ten 
of the men gave their parents’ occupation as farming; four as that of work- 
ing men, one as tailor, two as railroad men, one as ferry man. Six of the 
men were between the ages of 25 and 30, eight between 30 and 36. Of 
the ten men who offered information on size of family, only one came of a 
family of three, and nine from a family of five or more siblings. Two of 
the men had enjoyed higher education, and two had completed High School; 
six did not go beyond the eighth grade of Public School, and four had had 
only one or two years of High School. Eleven belonged to Protestant de- 
nominations, two were Roman Catholics, and one was Greek Orthodox. 

When telling of their life experiences, the men were told to feel free 
to relate anything that seemed of interest to them, but mot to neglect, if 
possible, any facts indicating change. As was to be expected, they all con- 
centrated on occupational experiences prior to entry into the armed ser- 
vices, and on service records during the war. The role played by change 
in their lives was thus revealed almost exclusively in terms of occupational 
change. For the sake of tabulation, taking each change from one occupa- 
tion to another as of equal value, six are seen to have reported not more 
than one or two changes; five, three to five changes; two, seven to eight 
changes; and one, as many as fourteen changes. In each case, even where 
the parents themselves were not farmers, farming was the initial occupa- 
tion, and change back to it occurred regularly. The range of other occupa- 
tions may be best gauged by that of the member reporting 14 changes. He 
left the father’s farm to go into bookkeeping; he quit again to become in 
turn a painter, a dairyman, a worker in a papermill, a lumber jack, a store- 
keeper, and then an office clerk, a worker in a steel foundry, and a gold- 
miner; he then did some other jobs, went into construction work, worked 
on the road, went back to mining, became a “cookie,” and finally again an 
office clerk. Some of the changes implied travelling over vast distances. Mili- 
tary service meant, of course, in all cases significant change. Since prac- 
tically all men served overseas, they had travelled to distant countries and 
had met people of unfamiliar customs and habits. Ten of the men joined 
the cooperative farm directly after discharge; three tried their luck first, 
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TABLE I 
Data Obtained from Group Biographical Interview 
Names of Veterans Number 
A. BACKGROUND AND PERSONAL DaTA 
1—Origin 
Born outside Canada E, I 2 
Canadian of foreign ) Anglo-Saxon C, D, K, N 4 
born parents ) Other L, M 2 
Canadian of Canadian parents A, B, H, J, L, M 6 
14 
2—Size of Family 
3-4 siblings I 1 
More than 5 siblings A, C, D, E, F, G, H, J, L 9 
10 
3—A ge 
Between 25 - 30 D, A, B, F, J, L 6 
Between 30 - 36 C, E, G, H, I, K, M, N 8 
14 
4—Education 
Public school up to eighth E, D, G, H, L, N 6 
1-2 years High School A, C, K, M 4 
High School completed ee 2 
University J 1 
Other special studies F 1 
14 
5—Religion 
Protestant C, D, E, G, I, M, 
N, A, B, J, K 9 
Roman Catholic H, L 
Greek Orthodox F 1 
14 
B. Lire EXPERIENCES 
1—Occupational Changes 
1-2 changes E, L, N, B, C, M 6 
3-5 changes A, G, H, K, J 5 
7-8 changes D, 3 2 
14 changes F 1 
14 


2—Military service 


Army D, E, G, H, I, K L, N 
Air F, A, C, M 
Navy B, J 
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TABLE I (continued) 








Names of Veterans Number 
3—Length of service 7 
24 months D 1 
36-48 months A, B, 7, %, Hi, 4, 
ib & &, N 11 
52 months E 
60 months Cc 1 
14 
C. ATTITUDES 
1—To cooperative farming 
Predominantly economic 
motives i, hs J; oT, © 7 
Community seen as new way 
of life A, 8, M,-G, BD; C 6 
13 
2—To marriage 
Married K, E, M, N 
Favorable in general Co, a Bo 5 
Consider 
Only girl willing to join D, G, J, 3 
12 


for a short time, in farming or other occupations; one attended a course 
on cooperation at the University of Saskatchewan, before coming to Mata- 
dor. Eight of the men had served in the Army; four in the Airforce; and 
two in the Navy. The majority of the men (eleven) served for a period of 
36 to 48 months; one served 24 months; one 52 months, and one as much 
as 60 months. 

The men were finally asked to give, if they cared to, their reasons 
fer joining the cooperative, and to state how they felt about marriage. Of 
the thirteen who responded to the first question, seven gave ecouomic con- 
siderations as their main motive. After quitting service they just wanted 
to get started in farming, and could not obtain land at a reasonable price. 
For six of the men, it was rather the community aspect of Matador which 
made them decide to join. 

Of the ten bachelors all of the eight who expressed themselves on the 
subject of marriage, were in favor of getting married. Three of these in- 
sisted that they would marry only a girl who would be willing to join 
a cooperative. 
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The sociometric test 

The biographical group interview had served well as a “warming up” 
process, and no added preparation was needed for the application of the 
sociometric test. It was explained, however, that the results of the test 
should prove of help in future arrangements of placement and activities. 

In preparing the questionnaire, two basic considerations were decisive. 
It is true that a genuine sociometric test has to be constructed in such a 
manner “that it is itself a motive, an incentive, a purpose, primarily for 
the subject instead of for the tester.1* But it is also true that, although the 
test offers to the subject an opportunity “to become an active agent in mat- 
ters concerning his life situation,’ it also serves the tester to ascertain the 
subject’s own “actual position in the community in relation to the actual 
position of others.” (/bid.) In other words, while the interviewee must 
feel that the choices he is asked to make will not remain academic but 
will have a bearing on future arrangements, the tester is entitled to utilize 
the test as a fact-finding instrument. In general, both aims can be achieved 
by selecting not more than three or, at the most four criteria.'* In test- 
ing “the entire population of the laboratory elementary school at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan,” Bronfenbrenner considered that he needed not more 
than three criteria. But since a cooperative community encompasses prac- 
tically all aspects of life, it offers many more meaningful criteria than a 
class-room. This has to be taken into consideration, particularly with re- 
gard to continuous research. To make such research truly cumulative, the 
results of one test have to be comparable with those of other tests. Abun- 
dance of collected data is definitely an advantage in this connection. It was 
therefore decided to formulate the questionnaire in terms of all the mean- 
ingful activities occurring at Matador. In doing so, the thorough ac- 
quaintance with the situation, gained from regular contacts with the group 
from its very beginning, which Mr. Chapman, of the Department of Co- 
operation, was very helpful. Care was taken to heed Bronfenbrenner’s 
warning that “Unless the activity is familiar to the members of the group, 
unless all members are equally free to participate in the activity, unless 
preference is not influenced by extraneous environmental factors, and 
unless the nature of the choice is clearly conveyed by the question, the 
results of the sociometric analysis may easily be invalidated.” (/bid). 





See: J. L. Moreno: Who Shall Survive?, Beacon House, New York, 1934, p. 15. 
For Moreno’s most recent discussion of sociometric findings, see his “Sociometry and 
Sociology,” American Sociological Review, June, 1947. 

“Bronfenbrenner, J. cit., p. 41. 
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Thus, the mimeographed questionnaires, distributed after the intro- 
ductory remarks, contained the following eight questions: Whom do you 
choose for: a) working together?; b) bunking next to you?; c) sitting next 
to you at meals?; d) going hunting or fishing?; e) going together to town 
on free evenings?; f) visiting sports and social affairs?; g) talking over 
problems of the farm?; h) talking over personal affairs ? Four choices were 
allowed on each criterion. M and H were absent at the time of the test; 
N, who had participated in the biographical group interview, although pres- 
ent, refused to make any choices, insisting that “they were all welcome,” 
meaning the members of the group. The results of the test are tabulated 
in Table II, in the manner recommended by Bronfenbrenner.’® 

Table II reveals the highest concentration of choices on C, A, B, D, 
and J. These men, as can be seen from the sociogram, also form a fairly 
well knit nucleus; only three men, L, H, and K, show a number of choices 
lower than 10. The mutuality of first choices is not large, 41, but if choices 
of different rank on the same criterion are accepted as indicating some 
degree of mutuality, the picture improves. In view of the short period of 
the group’s existence, and the uncertain state of affairs, it could be con- 
cluded that the degree of integration achieved was definitely encouraging. 


Effect on the group 


In view of the limited time and means at our disposal, it is practi- 
cally impossible to make any statements about the function of the tests 
in the further development of the group. The observation that can be 
recorded is that the tests stirred the group up, and that they produced a 
mood of animation. To ascertain whether, how, and to what degree this 
animation affected the group’s progress, would have required controls 
which were not available. 

It can be related, however that the group has made good strides since, 
both in material progress and in group integration. According to reports 
received, the men have built four houses and a dormitory at the permanent 
site of the community by October; they had bought a barn and had 
moved it to the place; they had put up two bins, and a machine shop. There 





*Urie Bronfenbrenner: “A Constant Frame of Reference for Sociometric Re- 
search.” SocromMetry, VI: 363-396, November 1943, p. 386. For assistance in recording 
and summarizing the results of the tests, credit is due to Mrs. Harold Chapman, Leslie 
Drayton, and Stan Medland, all of the Department of Cooperation. Mr. Medland, in 
particular, helped tabulate the data and drew the sociograms based on the sociometric 


test. 
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had been broken and worked down 2,500 acres of land, and 330 acres of 
flax had been harvested. 

By August, about a month after the tests, the group had incorporated, 
in spite of the fact that Ottawa had still not granted the amendment, 
No turnover had taken place in the group, its number remaining stable at 
15. Two serious candidates had been accepted, and were expected to join 
in the spring. Mr. Chapman observed at a meeting of the group held at 
the end of the year: “At this meeting, the year’s operations, as well as 
plans for next year were discussed. The whole tone of the meeting echoed 
enthusiasm for and satisfaction with the first six months of operation . . .” 
And he concludes with this significant statement: “A definite change in 
the tenor of these meetings which has taken place since last spring is that 
whereas last spring the members were interested in what they could gain 
from the cooperative farm individually, now all plans are discussed from 
the view point of “Of what benefit will this be to the cooperative farm?" 
Whether this would have happened anyhow, or whether the tests had a 
part in accelerating this change, remains open to question. 


Effect on the Government 

Most impressed with the advantage of using objective techniques were 
those who participated in applying the tests. Mr. Chapman, in relating 
results of the election of officers for next year, indicates that he was 
“pleased with the selection made,’ and adds: “I think you will notice 
that these men had top priorities in the tests given last summer.” (Jbid.) 
The men elected to the most responsible offices were: A, B, C, D, and J, 
all of whom, as can be seen from Table II, received the highest number 
of choices in the sociometric test. 

The effect the results of the investigation had on the Government can 
be said to have been quite favorable. Under the impression of the all-too- 
limited achievements, the Cabinet decided to establish an Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Cooperative Farming, consisting of the four Minis- 
ters of Cooperation, Reconstruction, Agriculture, and Education. The first 
matter to which this Committee gave its consideration was a short course 
in the sociology of group work for the top field men in the four Depart- 
ments. 





“From a letter to the author. 
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The actual merits of the tools employed 


More than ever social scientists realize today that the main challenge 
of all group investigation lies in the “subjective factor.” “Subjectivity” 
refers here to both the investigator as well as the object of investigation. 
Since it is the individual in the group with whom the social scientist is 
concerned, techniques are found to be required which will be helpful in 
eliciting valid data, and which at the same time will enhance objectivity 
of interpretation. The main source of insight into the mechanisms of group 
formation are statements produced by the individuals concerned. To an 
extreme degree such statements are exposed to the danger of bias, at 
both ends. This is true of all group investigation, whether sociological or 
anthropological. In considering this problem, Clyde Kluckhohn comes 
to the conclusion that “Multiple techniques, carried out by multiple ob- 
servers and analysts, are the key to the problem of subjectivity.”!7 As 
instances of such techniques, he proposes: “In addition to interviews and 
observations, the supplementary material should include, wherever possi- 
ble, a physical examination and projective tests upon the subject.” (L. cit. 
p. 129.) What Kluckhohn fails to mention is the possibility of objective 
techniques of the kind employed in our investigation. This omission is, 
no doubt, due to the fact that such techniques are hardly, if at all, applica- 
ble to groups of the primitive type. As we have seen, in both the group 
interview and the sociometric test, the interviewee has to be able to par- 
ticipate in the test actively and intelligently. To assure such participation 
in the case of illiterate primitives is hardly feasible. 

The final goal of any scientific group investigation must be that of 
valid generalizations about origin, formation, and functioning of groups. 
In obtaining data on which such generalizations can be based objective 
techniques are of crucial importance. Is it, then, not more sensible to 
choose for investigation groups which offer an opportunity to utilize—in 
addition to all other useful techniques'*—those of an objective cast? We 
venture to contend that cooperative groups, more than any other human 
associations, offer such opportunity—this both in terms of utilizing ex- 
isting techniques of this kind, and of fostering the discovery of new tech- 
niques of like kind. 





"Clyde Kluckhohn, “The Personal Document in Anthropological Science,” in: The 
Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology, and Sociology. Social Science 
Research Council, Bulletin 53, 1945, p. 162. 

*Some identical with those proposed by Kluckhohn have been indicated in the 
article: “Who is Fit for Cooperative Farming?” J. cit. 
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In the case of the Veterans’ Cooperative Land Settlement at Mata- 
dor, all that could be done was to give the group interview and the socio- 
metric test “a try.” The results, as far as the actual merits of both tech- 
niques are concerned, can be summed up as follows: 

The group interview proved to be of value to both the investigator 
and the group. It enabled the investigator to obtain an impressive amount 
of data within a minimum of time; it served the group as an opportunity 
to exchange intimate information of a personal nature; it had the stimu- 
lating and integrating effect of meaningful group action. 

The shortcomings of the interview are chiefly those common to all 
verbal procedure. Thus there is probably no reason to doubt the relia- 
bility of the personal data proferred; but as to the meaning of the changes 
related, there is obvious need for exhaustive critical follow-up before their 
bearing on group formation can be ascertained. “Depth analysis” as sug- 
gested in our test-outline for fitness for cooperative farming, and by 
Kluckhohn in his analysis of the personal document, is probably the most 
promising remedy for such shortcoming. 

The sociometric test, too, proved of great time-saving value. It helped 
establish, with a minimum of effort, an objective picture of the given 
group structure. It also demonstrated predictive possibilities., as indi- 
cated by the subsequent election to office of those who had received the 
largest number of choices in the test. 

Here, too, further study is needed before the full scientific implica- 
tion of such predictability is established. A much larger number of so- 
ciometric tests must be given, followed up in each case by a study of the 
relation between high number of choices received and change in social 
status rank.1® And there is also the open question regarding what influ- 
ence the assignments carried out on the basis of the test have upon im- 
proved “harmony” within the group.”? 





“The community on which Wolman reported (I. cit.) did not last very long 
and was beset by internal dissensions practically all during its existence. It may 
be questioned whether this community was, at any time, truly cooperative. The 
sociograms offered by Wolman show an amount of clique formation within the 
community which cannot prove compatible with doing things together. The outcome 
might have been different if sociometric analysis would have been utilized for the 
sake of welding the group together. 

»]J, who of all those in the “inner circle” received the lowest number of choices 
at the time of the test, was elected to highest office, that of chairman, in December. 
This improvement in J’s status throws some interesting side-lights on the mechanisms 
of cooperative group formation. The change that occurred between July (time of so- 
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Conclusion 

Our investigation of the Matador Cooperative Land Settlement in 
Saskatchewan, in spite of limitation in time, personnel, and means, has, 
through the employment of objective techniques, of the group interview 
and the sociometric test, yielded what seems to us to be a considerable 
amount of useful data. These data throw light on certain basic aspects 
of cooperation. They reveal, for example, that cooperation can be genu- 
ine, i.e. voluntary, even when sponsored by Government agencies, provided 
that the Government itself adheres to the principles of cooperation. Or, 
to point out another instance, in the initial stage, the degree of group co- 
herence will be directly related to the degree of cooperation practiced. 

The data obtained make it also possible to observe certain funda- 
mental facts related to group formation. Some of these facts could be 
stated tentatively, as follows: 

1. Groups originate spontaneously as well as through deliberate plan- 
ning; community may develop in both cases. 

2. The dichotomy of Gesellschaft and Gemeinschaft does not relate 
to actual social reality. 

3. Stratification takes place as soon as a group has formed; this 
occurs in terms of different criteria, of which the economic is only one. 
Stratification occurs even where complete economic equality prevails. 

4. Mutuality of choices appears to be a concomitant of stratifica- 
tion. Even in the initial stage “networks” of different structure crystal- 
lize within the group. 

5. The leadership of one or the other network is accepted early in 
the formative stage, not necessarily because of economic factors. The 
“elite” and the “class” may here have their origin. 

6. Sociology as an exact science seems to be possible only in a 
society which itself is based on scientific principles. 

In concluding, we may be justified in seeing our initial assumption 
confirmed. Cooperative communities are a source of revelatory data on the 





ciometric test) and December appears to reflect the growth of cooperative spirit within 
the group. At the time of the test J was acting chairman. At that time, the men who 
had been used to the authoritarian commanding and obeying relation of the army, 
registered complaints about J’s “softness.” By December, the group had caught on to 
the cooperative way of doing things and could appreciate better J’s democratic con- 
cept of leadership. This appreciation expressed itself in his election to the highest office. 
In this connection see H. H. Jennings’ “Leadership and Sociometric Choice,” in T. New- 
comb and E. Hartley (edrs.) Readings in Social Psychology, Henry Holt, in press. 
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origin of society. Our own investigation has hardly tapped this source; 
to do so in a full measure more intensive research is needed, carried out 
if possible in collaboration by social scientists of different disciplines. 

Such research should obviously be of use to social science and to the 
cooperative movement. Beyond that, it may help to satisfy an urgent need 
at a time when unheard of technological advance threatens to shatter all 
established patterns of social life. Success in releasing atomic energy ap- 
pears to have filled with anxiety nobody more than those responsible for 
it. Atomic physicists seem to have come to the conclusion that the only 
remedy from the dire effects of their invention lies in a thorough over- 
hauling of the dominant mode of social relations. Or, as Professor Einstein 
puts it: “Today we must abandon competition and secure cooperation.’ 
Unfortunately, in order to carry out this recommendation, we need knowl- 
edge and skills of a kind which are only slowly being acquired. The sci- 
ence and the technology of cooperation that are needed are at best yet 
in their infancy. It is in this connection that research such as indicated 
in the present paper assumes an aspect of immediate urgency. For, if it is 
true that observable facts are the basis for any science, the urgently need- 
ed science of cooperation can find its facts nowhere in such concentra- 
ted form as in the reality of the cooperative movement; and above all, 
in its most comprehensive expression, the cooperative land settlement. 





™Albert Einstein, “Only Then Shall We Find Courage.” Reprint, released by the 
Emergency Committee of Atomic Scientists, Inc. Princeton, 1947. 
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SOCIOMETRIC DIFFERENTIATION OF THE PSYCHEGROUP 
AND THE SOCIOGROUP 


HELEN H. JENNINGS 
Sociometric Institute 


The projections of feeling, which Moreno designated as tele, he first 
demonstrated as producing, wherever people are in association, a psycho- 
logical geography which can be accessible to study and analysis through 
sociometric techniques. 

The present paper reports some of the major sociometric differences in 
structure which the writer finds between groups in the same community 
and which indicate that a population tends to form two distinguishable 
kinds of groups: 

(I) sociogroups, i.e., groups where sociometric structure is based on a 
criterion which is collective in nature; such a socio-criterion is working in 
a common work unit (as a shop or office); the tele between the persons 
in respect to collaborating with one another in such sociogroups may be 
called sociotele, since it is founded upon response towards remaining with 
or wishing to depart from such association in the specific common situa- 
tion. 

(II) psychegroups, i.e., groups where sociometric structure is based on 
strictly private criterion which is totally personal in nature; such a psyche- 
criterion is associating in the time the individual has at his disposal (as in 
leisure-time); the tele between the persons in respect to associating with 
one another in such psychegroups may be called psychetele, since it is 
founded upon response towards associating or not associating with others 
as a purely personal matter, and concerns no situation common to all the 
members. 

It will be evident that “private” personality does not remain totally 
outside sociogroup life, but, it appears, as “collective” (or as Moreno often 
says, “role’*) performance must come first, “private” (role as a “per- 
son”) personality is of less interest and only a minimum allowance is made 
for it. (Obviously, “private” personality is itself “non-private” in the 
sense that its expression is an inter-personal phenomenon® but relative 





*J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? 1934. New York: Beacon House. 
*J. L. Moreno, Psychodrama, First Volume, 1946. New York: Beacon House. 


Pp. 429. ‘ 
*For the writer’s own work in this area, see Leadership and Isolation, 1st Edition, 


1943. New York: Longmans, Green. Pp. 240. 
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to the scope of expression it is permitted in the two groups, it is least 
restricted in the psychegroup.) 

The findings on the choice process as it operates in sociogroups was 
reported by the writer in 1943. The discovery of the consistency in pat- 
terning of the individual’s social atom (predicted by Moreno in 1934) was 
one finding reported at that time. This was based on a comparison of 
unlimited choice expression positive and negative by and towards the in- 
dividual on two criteria: working with and/or living with (where living 
with represents housing on a collective basis.)® The writer, at that time, 
did not examine the data given on the criterion leisure-time (and/or recre- 
ational time). It is with these data® that the present paper is concernéd. 
Some of the results of the findings are compared with the earlier study 
(of the criteria: living with and/or working with). 

An analysis of the sociometric data based on the “unrestricting”’ cri- 
terion, leisure-time (and/or recreation), in the same community’ studied 
in the earlier report, reveals that the sociometric structure of groups 
formed around this criterion differs from the sociometric structure of 
groups formed around “restricting” criteria (working, and/or living, in 
same group) to such extent and in such manner as to suggest we are deal- 
ing with “groups” which are fundamentally different. Study of motivations 
given for choice shows the chooser to differentiate between them on differ- 
ent bases.® 

Some of the major differences in choice expression are here sum- 


marized: 


1. Very little overlap appears between those the individual chooses or 
is chosen by on a psychetele basis and those he chooses or is chosen 
by on a sociotele basis. 





“Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, 1st Edition. For findings reported 
in the present paper, see 2nd edition, in preparation. 

*About 30 individuals per housing unit, each individual having a apunte room. 

*Ibid. 

"New York State Training School for Girls, Hudson, N. Y. 

*The former appears to be practically free from “collective” bases for choice, 
inter-personal response being almost purely a matter of psyche satisfaction, and the 
latter appears (as reported in 1943) to be “restricted” to those aspects of personality 
important to life in the collective, inter-personal response being thus dependent upon 
the matter of satisfactions accruing to the group as a collective. (For example, I, as 
a psychologist, feel towards you, as a psychologist and co-worker in this research 
situation thus and so . . . [sociotele]. I, Helen Jennings, feel towards you, Paul Casey, 
thus and so . . . [psychetele].) 
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. The structures built by sociotele are in genera! larger in size (quanti- 


tatively “take in” more individuals) than the structures built by psy- 
chetele. 


. The sociotele structures (as a corollary of 2 above) are more complex 


in patterning than the psychetele structures, though the latter show 
greater mutuality. 


. Consistencies shown by the social atom of the individual when exam- 


ined on a sociotele basis (reported by the writer in 1943) also appear 
in the social atom of the individual when examined on a psychetele 
basis; in other words, although the amount of psychetele expended 
is less and although per amount expended, there is more mutuality 
than characterizes sociotele expression, the social atom in its psyche- 
tele expression shows consistency of patterning. 


. The finding of consistency of the social atom when examined on a 


psychetele basis and on a sociotele basis does not imply that the psy- 
chetele pattern resembles the sociotele pattern in the same social atom, 
either in volume or design; it shows simply that the total patterning of 
the social atom as a whole (including psychetele and sociotele expres- 
sions) is consistently the same for the given individual at two time 
points eight months apart in the same community examined at two 
periods. 


. The psychetele pattern of a social atom (as a corollary of 5 above) 


cannot be predicted from its sociotele pattern. 


. Contrasts in psychetele pattern and sociotele pattern in the same 


social atom (as a corollary of 6 above) are frequent. (£.g., an indi- 
vidual showing a pattern of social atom 1 S. D. above the mean in 
three psychetele expressions, towards others, by others towards him, 
and reciprocations between himself and others, may even show a re- 
versal of this pattern in these three expressions on a sociotele basis. 
See 9 below: such an individual is found to give “hidden” leader- 
ship.) : 


. The combination in patterning of psychetele and sociotele in the 


social atom reveals the social atom to be a sensitive index to per- 
sonality in interaction—the combination depicting differences in re- 
ception confronting the individual’s efforts at relating himself to 
others and they to him in different social contexts (namely, psyche- 
groups and sociogroups). 


. Prominence in choice-status in the sociogroup has been found to be a 


reflection of demonstrated capacities to affect favorably the social 
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milieu of the group (reported in 1943); prominence in choice-statys 
in the psychegroup appears to represent demonstrated capacities to 
“accept” the milieu of the group rather than “urging” changes in in- 
teractions among its members to build a “common” standard.® The 
milieu of the psychegroup can be described as made by spontaneous, 
highly permissive, interactions among members who are found to 
align themselves with one another because they enjoy one another, 
to an exceptional degree, as persons. Yet, at the same time, how- 
ever, the psychegroup serves as a cross-ventilation system for the 
sociogroups represented in the membership since it- is in the psyche- 
group that the individual exchanges his thoughts and feelings towards 
all his experiences and learns how others basically feel about their 
different sociogroups and his own. In the psychegroup it is not “dis- 
loyal” to discuss different regimes in different sociogroups; in the 
sociogroup there is pressure to think “ours is best” and a tendency 
not to tell members of other sociogroups with similar frankness even 
about concerns with which they might help. 

10. The significance of “leadership” (and of “isolation’’) in general be- 
havior connotations (as a corollary of 9 above) differs according to 
the kind of group in which it occurs; the same individuals are not 
necessarily found at similar levels of choice-status in the psychegroup 
and in the sociogroup—nor are like members found at the same levels 
of either kind of group. 

11. Moreover, the directions choice takes between different locations in the 
structure of psychegroups and sociogroups shows that these groups 
can be differentiated in a number of ways. For example, in socio- 
groups, the little chosen individual [near-isolated or actually isolated 
from choice] often chooses members who have a high choice-status 
(1 S. D. above the mean); in psychegroups, he seldom does. It is as 
if such individual is seeking, in the sociogroup, individuals who can im- 
portantly help create a mileu which will benefit him among others but 
finds compatible, personal associates for his psychegroup life best 
with other persons than these. 





*Perhaps this is one of the reasons which would account in part for some individu- 
als showing a more prominent position in sociogroup life than in psychegroup life in 
the community; these subjects may be temperamentally rebels against status quo even 
in private situations (where, strictly speaking, it is not their business to be). Again, 
an individual may put most of his interest in sociogroup life and have little left for 
psychegroup enjoyments. This appears to be implied in some of the motivations given 
for choice when compared for the two kinds of groups. 
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12. Comparison of the “personnel” of the individual’s social atom at the 
two time points (8 months apart) shows the psychetele expressions 
are retained towards the same individuals to a significantly greater 
degree than the sociotele expressions. 


It should be kept in mind that the differences in sociometric structure 
just reported above were disclosed under conditions where the individual 
had actual sociogroup membership possibilities and actual psychegroup 
membership possibilities, in a population of over 400 individuals, and sec- 
ondly, where the sociometric choice expressions were tested concomitantly 
on a variety of criteria. Both of these conditions are important methodo- 
logically. It is obvious that how the members of a population align them- 
selves towards one another, in sociogroups and psychegroups, cannot be 
revealed if only the former or the latter are available to them or if too few 
possibilities for association in the former or in the latter are available. 
(E.g., in a cultural setting not fostering sociogroup memberships for house- 
wives, the structures of their psychegroups only can be studied and even 
here it might be hazarded that these would be found to be distorted by 
those housewives who sought to find themselves sociogroup outlets in spite 
of their situation.) Secondly, when a population is given only one socio- 
metric test (the opportunity to choose for one criterion only), the members 
are obliged to use the situation for expressing choices to secure whatever — 
associations they want, and so do when necessary whatever the designated 
criterion. (E£.g., if only work choices are allowed, the subject can and 
does “pull” into his work choices the individuals he really wants on a 
psychetele basis. This is found in schools where only working on commit- 
tees or studying with are the official bases for choice. When leisure-time 
(homeroom, clubs, lunch period) choices are allowed and at the same time 
working and/or studying choices are allowed [in a number of classes], 
the findings bear out that even young children differentiate.1° There is 
one exception which appears to modify this statement: when any one 
sociogroup [workgroup or other living situation] obliges the individual to 
tolerate an extraordinary amount of regimentation, he is found to bring 
his psychetele choice-associates into this sociogroup, even though he has 
been given sociometric opportunities to group himself with them elsewhere.) 

A ranking of the sociogroups of this study on a rough scale, based 
largely on the writer’s subjective impressions but with the guide of those 





“See Sociometric Work Guide for Teachers, in preparation, American Council on 
Education. (Intergroup Education Project, Hilda Taba, Director). 
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behaviors encouraged or discouraged by the respective regime as indicated 
by their frequency of incidence,’! for “atmosphere” suggests that: where 
the community gives the individual little opportunity for psychegroup 
life or less than he needs, he will carry into sociogroup life such psyche. 
group structures as he has or even use the setting of sociogroup life for the 
forming of psychegroup structures. The more rigid the atmosphere of 
the sociogroup, the more apt he is to show such performance. The more 
permissive the atmosphere of the sociogroup, the less apt he is to show such 
performance.'* The problem of therapy and the problem of motivation 
appear to be one problem, in this sense. 

For group workers, it will be noted, the findings have direct implications, 
Group work makes a distinction between “natural” groups and “formed” 
(or fabricated) groups, the latter consisting of either protected groups 
where each of the individual members presents a special problem so that 
the cannot be absorbed into other groups or of interest groups where an 
interest is set up and individuals are recruited around the interest. While 
this “interest” group begins as a sociogroup, as herein defined, the group 
work emphasis is not to let it remain a sociogroup; instead the aim is, 
as quickly as possible, to transform it into a psychegroup as herein de- 
fined in which each individual, through his relationships with other indi- 
viduals will be able to work out his psyche problems. The findings of the 
study reported here indicate the psychegroup spontaneously operates to 
the satisfaction of its members and that the individual appears to surround 


himself with it when pressures arise causing him to feel need of it. The | 


attempt of some group workers (to work in reverse) to “produce” psyche- 
groups not based on original psychetele choice between the members, ap- 
pears to this writer as an effort which is not justified or even economical 
from a therapy standpoint. No matter how small the psychegroup may 
be, it appears to act as a spontaneous “selves-realization” for its members 
in a healthful direction and the indications point to the plain logic of 
following the individual’s own tele projections and using them as a guide 
in forming any group in which he is to be a member. 

The manner in which the respective structures of psychegroups and 
sociogroups function in the community, the differing manner in which they 





“Some behavior data are given in another article, in this issue. See H. H. Jen- 
nings, “Leadership and Sociometric Choice,” pp. 32. Also, see op. cit. 

“Thus, the administrator who would avoid clique formations should encourage 
freedom of association throughout an organization, and not put up geographic or time 
barriers to thwart it (as staying at one’s own desk every minute of the working day). 
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respectively serve the individual, and the manner in which they interplay 
between each other as kinds of groups, appear of great importance for the 
understanding of the community. A few points may be briefly given here. 


Ways of Functioning of Psychegroups and Sociogroups 


1. At one time or another various sociogroups were observed to func- 
tion in this community, in spontaneously combined activities, one might 
say, as a multisociogroup, for a given purpose. Psychegroups were not ob- 
served (by the writer) to combine spontaneously for any given purpose. 
It may be that the very nature of the latter is such that joining with other 
psychegroups is not desirable or natural and, in fact, may be contradictory 
to their own intrinsic purposes, whereas sociogroups can so combine with- 
out losing their identity and objectives and even to further ends natural 
to them. 

2. Members of this community who show the “least” satisfactory 
psychegroup structure (lacking in mutuality, etc.) are not found to show 
a “better” sociogroup structure; on the other hand, practically all indi- 
viduals showing a fair adjustment in psychegroup structure manage to find 
a place for themselves in the structure of one or another sociogroup of 
the community. In this sense, for the individual, psychegroup life appears 
to “hold priority” over sociogroup life. The evidence indicates that, for 
a community as a whole, a well-developed psychegroup life is basic to 
the development of authentic sociogroup life (i.e., one in which the socio- 
group structure would represent sociotele interest); it suggests that the 
members of sociogroups must be able to find relatively full communication 
and acceptance of themselves as “persons” somewhere before they are ap- 
parently able to tolerate the restrictions of collective activity and to con- 
tribute to it in the sociogroup life. 

3. The individuals who place 1 S. D. above the mean in sociogroup 
choices received show, in their psychegroups, numerous mutual choices 
with individuals with whom they do not show sociogroup relationships. 
Examination of the motivations given for psychegroup choice to such indi- 
viduals indicates the psychegroup structure functions in three main ways: 


(a) as a source of personal satisfaction provided by total acceptance 
of the individual as he is, a sort of person-to-person satisfaction, 
where there is a minimum of “censure” or pressure to “change” 
the individual; where he can feel “good” just being himself; 

(b) as a “private-group” situation in which individuals feel 
free to discuss their sociogroup experiences with assurance that 
what they say is held in confidence among one another; and 
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(c) as a vehicle for sociogroup-idea-exchange—here the leaders from 
different sociogroups, in a give-and-take, exchange their notions 
on sociogroup life and through such interchange carry back into 
their respective sociogroup situations knowledge (the “low-down”) 
of how things are done elsewhere; here the “common” man has 
his say about sociogroup life though he may not be important in 
it (from the standpoint of his sociometric position in its struc- 
ture); the psychegroups thus appear to act as a ventilation sys. 
tem of altering life in the sociogroups, instigating changes 
throughout the community as a whole to suit the person-and- 
person feeling for what sociogroups should provide. 


4. The psychegroup serves the sociogroup through the very function. 
ing just described (in 3c): for as the sociogroup tends to depart in its 
goals from the needs of individual personality, the psychegroup never loses 
sight of the real needs of the individuals involved and provides checks and 
criticism, and where provoked, rebellion against regimes in sociogroups 
which disregard “personality.” 

5. The psychegroups provide cross-fertilization between the socio- 
groups of the community—a psychological “market-place’” for inter-per- 
sonal interaction of ideas brought by individuals from different socio- 
groups. It is within his psychegroup that the individual discovers what 
people in other sociogroups than his own are thinking, doing, planning; 
here he is “alerted,” here he is “inspired,” to bring back ideas which he re- 
spects because of his confidence in the members of his psychegroup and 
because of the fact that they have no reason to want to make him change 
his viewpoints. 

6. The “smallness” of psychegroups is not a measure of their im- 
portance: their memberships are drawn from a cross-section of sociogroups, 
and they show themselves in operation to function as the very heart of 
the psychological networks, binding sociogroup with sociogroup, in such 
manner as these “independent” sociogroups would not “touch” one an- 
other otherwise. Thus an actively functioning broad psychegroup life 
appears as an essential for a community if it is to be and remain a “com- 
munity” in inter-individual exchange and leadership phenomena. 

7. The more regimented and less “democratic” the atmosphere of the 
sociogroup, the more frequent the formation of cliques within it, and the 
greater the correlation between such cliques and the psychegroup structure 
of the clique-participants. (A “clique” is defined sociometrically as a 
“closed” formation— choices are between members only, no choices coming 
to them or going from them to other members of the group.) Or, the more 
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permissive the atmosphere of the sociogroup, the smaller the correlation 
between sociogroup structure and psychegroup structure among the mem- 
bership. In other words, the individual will apparently fulfill his needs 
along whatever avenues are open to him; if “space” for psychegroups is 
ruled out by the way his section of sociogroup life in the community is 
run, the individual will seek to get himself a psychegroup by forming it 
within some of his sociogroups. It appears as if he must live as a person 
whatever the official community says, and he puts this motivation ahead 
of sociogroup performance whenever he must. 

The sociatric problem of therapy is largely the problem of set- 
ting up situations so that the individual cam move in the directions for 
which he is ready and wanting to move. He apparently will sacrifice socio- 
group life in order to “keep alive” as fully as possible “as a person,” as a 
“total organism,” in ways which are important to him. What any subject 
shows in sociometric structure compared with any other subject appears 
to be mostly a difference in “outward” expression. To use an illustration 
given earlier in this paper: in the sociogroup, the unchosen choose the most 
chosen; the most chosen frequently choose each other. In the one case, the 
unchosen looks to the person who seems to “care” about him and the “con- 
ditions” under which he lives, more than other persons in the group do. In 
the other case, the most chosen looks to the person who seems able to 
exchange most with him, to whom he can give and from whom he can 
receive most, at his stage of growth in a particular setting. Both expres- 
sions are spontaneous directions attractions take and apparently have simi- 
lar motivation: the fullest possible realization of the total personality at 
that moment in its development and life situation. 

The study of sociometric structure leads to re-examination of the 
nature of the organism. The findings of the present study suggest that 
the individual is his own “psychiatrist” in a deep sense. Only when the 
full social atom of the individual is examined can we see clearly the “in- 
telligence” of the tele process as the individual uses it in working out his 
own therapy and fulfillment. The tele produced between him and other 
individuals seems to depend upon its significance for the individual as a 
total organism. 








THE SOCIAL ATOM AND DEATH 


J. L. Moreno 
Sociometric Institute, New York City 


The gods and immortals which men have cherished for millennia have 
lost a great deal of the dignity and value which they were supposed to have, 
Is the idea of immortality entirely a figment of the human mind? I believe 
that in the future it will become fashionable again and find new attraction 
for the philosopher and the dreamer. We have been thrown down from 
the heavens and have a hard time to keep midway between heaven and hell. 

You all know that one of the basic concepts which sociometry has 
developed is that of the social atom. Atom is derived from a Greek word 
“atomos” which means the smallest thing. The term has been introduced 
by Democrites into scientific language. He used it to indicate the smallest 
particles in the physical universe. However, the physicists have no priority 
on the word; many words introduced by early philosophers describing 
physical phenomena as gravitation, atom, attraction, saturation, have a 
poetic-symbolic character; they are metaphors for psycho-social experi- 
ences and belong rightly in our social vocabulary, whence they have been 
taken. 

Sociologists have used the term socius in a vague way for a long time. 
It has never meant anything specific until sociometry discovered and de- 
fined it as the social atom. People usually thought of the individual as the 
center of the social universe, of the family as the next larger unit, then 
the neighborhood, the village, etc.; from the point of view of surface ex- 
perience sociologists accepted tacitly a scale starting with the individual 
and ending with the entire universe. We sociometrists challenged this 
view. The social atom is the smallest social unit, not the individual.1 The 
social atom is simply an individual and the people (near or distant) to 
whom he is emotionally related at the time. We have shown that these 
configurations function as if they would be one unit. They may not be 
the same people with whom a person is officially related and who are in 
turn officially related to him, but they are always people to whom he has a 
feeling relationship. It is like an aura of attractions and rejections, radiat- 
ing from him and towards him. These social atoms change from time to 





*See ‘“Psychodramatic Shock Therapy,” Psychodrama Monograph No. 5, 
Beacon House, New York, p. 29. From a philogenetic point of view “the individual” 
appears to be a more recent development than an aggregate of individuals. 
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time in their membership, but there is a consistency about their structure, 
the way our bone structure has a certain consistency. I predicted this 
would be found true of the social atom in 1931 when I first “saw” a psycho- 
logical geography of a whole community. Jennings’ findings confirmed this 
prediction. An individual has from birth on already a structure of relation- 
ships around him, mother, father, grandmother, and so forth. The volume 
of the social atom is in continuous expansion as we grow up; it is within it 
that we live most concretely. 

I am now coming to the topic which I intended to discuss in this 
paper: the consistency of these social atoms changes as we get old, especial- 
ly the ability to replace loss of membership. Although the social atom is 
changing intermittently as long as we are young and more resourceful, 
when one individual member goes out of it another individual fulfilling a 
similar role takes his place. As one friend steps out, the old friend is 
rapidly replaced by a new one; social repair seems to take place almost 
automatically. But when an individual fulfilling one function is lost rarely 
more than one steps in to replace him. It is as if the central individual 
cannot sustain two or three of the same kind. There is, simultaneously, a con- 
tinuous pull from millions of other social atoms, equally craving for replace- 
ments. The total effect is as if the emotional economy of the social atom 
is operating in accord with an unconscious postulate—to keep the social 
atoms in equilibrium, what I have also called their “sociostasis.” Thus a 
certain range of emotional contacts always exists and remains fairly 
constant. Their frequency of emotional exchange tends towards balance. 
This is the reason why what I have called the “emotional expansiveness””” 
of an individual can be measured. 

But as we grow older replacements of lost members in significant 
roles take place with greater difficulty; similar as repairs are more diffi- 
cult to our physical organism in the course of aging. It is the phenome- 
non of “social’’ death, not from the point of view of the body, not in 
the individual sense of the psyche, not how we die from within but how 
we die from without. A man or woman of sixty may be related to twelve 
or fifteen individuals, so many women and so many men, of various age 
levels representing various interests, in such roles and in such counter- 
roles. Social death throws its shadow upon him long before physical 
or mental death. An individual may begin to lose in the cohesion of 
his social atom for various reasons: a) loss of affection, b) replace- 





*Who Shall Survive?, p. 73 and 134. 
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ment by another individual not as well suited, and c) death. The death 
of an individual member is usually a more permanent loss, the shock 
coming from it is rarely considered in its full significance. If we happen 
to survice the ones we love or hate, we die a bit with them as we feel 
the shadow of death marching from one person of our social atom to an- 
other. The people who move in to replace them do not always substi- 
tute the lost ones, even the very fact of substitution represents a certain 
loss. Therefore we feel from childhood on through the networks of our 
social atom, the meaning of death long before it actually comes with 
the signs of physical and mental disability. Maybe that we sociomet- 
rists will find the predeterminants for social death, a syndrome quite 
different from the one pointed out by the physician and psychiatrist. We 
were warming up to the death of the people whom we loved or hated 
or who loved or hated us. It should be possible to find remedies against 
the social death shock. 

It is probable that the minute shocks coming from social death experi- 
ence paves the way to premature aging, old sickness and physical death. 
Old people should learn not to give in to this curse, they should find 
friends, someone to love again. They should first try to restore the 
youth of their social atom. It is probably easier to treat the social atom 
disorders by sociatric devices than to treat their physical and mental 
complaints. The idea that love and spontaneity is for the young only, 
that old people should prepare themselves for death, is an antiquated cruel- 
ty. A new breath of hope should come to geriatrics, the science of old 
age, from the recognition that we do not live only within ourselves, 
but that there is a “without” of the self which is highly structured, and 
responsive to growth and decay. Death is a live function, it has a social 
reality. The death of one person is connected with the death of many 
others. The people towards whose death you are sensitive and who are 
sensitive towards yours make up the last social atom you have. We are 
all surrounded continuously by people with whom we die. Physical death 
is something negative, we don’t experience it, the other fellow does, the 
fellow who is a member of our social atom. Social death is a positive 
force. Death is among us, like birth. Just as the infant—to an extent 
—pushes himself into birth, we push ourselves into death, and each 
other, often prematurely. As the s (spontaneity) factor operates throughout 
pregnancy towards birth, it warms up the sparks of fear in the social 
atoms and pushes its members towards death. We see how birth pro 
gresses during pregnancy, from conception on. Similarly we see how 
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death progresses, from its conceptions in the social atom, the first people 
whom we have experienced as dying, and the little shocks we received 
from it. When we will know more about the processes going on in the 
social atom of individuals we may invent means of repairing its dis- 
orders. Maybe a new profession will develop in time, the sociatrists, 
who among other matters will treat socio-atomic disorders. 

I recall the case of twelve individuals who were sensitive for each 
other’s death expectancy and so infected each other. They belonged to 
the same profession, they were all physicians, and their respective social 
atoms crossed and overlapped each other’s. One pioneered with a coro- 
nary thrombosis. Five of the group succumbed to the same ailment, 
the other six of the group lived in fear of it. At this writing two of 
them have died from it, three have recovered from an actual attack, 
the balance of the group are increasingly worried, the first thing they 
read in the newspapers are the death notices and they are frequently 
going for physical check ups. We sociometrists are aware that more im- 
portant than printed matter are the psychosocial networks. News trav- 
els through them, but also death news. If you don’t have a coronary 
thrombosis, or any other physical or mental ailment which appeals to 
you because it has appealed to your socio-atomic associates, you may 
pass without a mental attack of it. But another may be sensitized by 
such news and hasten the onset of such an attack if, of course, there 
are some somatic conditions inviting it. I had an opportunity to put 
on the psychodrama stage people who were chained to one another by 
mutual love and death fears. Some of the individuals knew one another 
only through a link but they had high regard for each other. To their 
surprise they found out during their work on the stage that what hap- 
pened to one meant a great deal to the other. The work out on the 
stage seemed to bring them relief, a sort of death catharsis. Mirroring 
each other’s death awareness awakened their sense of humor. Another 
case concerns eight air pilots. The subject was the ninth. As he was 
enacting on the stage shocks from death experience a scene suddenly 
occurred to him which he had felt more keenly than the death of his 
grandfather and of a younger brother: with eight other candidates for 
air service, he was undergoing a physical checkup. They were all ac- 
cepted except himself, he did not pass. He saw them there for the first 
time in the examination room. Before he left they arranged to keep in 
touch with each other. He wrote them and they wrote back, but after a 
while, from every one of them in succession his own letters returned, 
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stamped “Missing in action.” These new and rather incidental mem. 
bers of his social atom were apparently dead. As he was re-enacting the 
situation on the stage he said: “There but by the grace of God, ap I.” 

The eight men were not quite dead yet, they were beckoning him 
to follow. The life of men extends beyond their physical death through 
their social atoms. A man dies when his social atom dies. Physical and 
individual death are not the end of life, they can be viewed as func. 
tions of an older unit, of the socio-atomic processes* in which they are 
both embedded. 





*The following formulation of the socio-atomic process fifteen years ago has been 
fully corroborated by research in social microscopy. “They are a study of the 
inner structures of groups and can be compared with studies concerning the nuclear 
nature of the atom or the physiological structure of the cell.” See “Group Method a.4 
Group Psychotherapy,” Sociometry Monograph, No. 5, page 102, Beacon House, New 
York, 1931. 
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VERBAL ATTITUDE AND ACTUAL BEHAVIOR: A TENTATIVE 
METHOD FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL PRESSURE 


Urtet G. Foa 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Some preliminary results of an investigation now in progress’ are 
reported below. 

The attitude toward Sabbath observance of forty Yemenite Jews, 
heads of family, living in the same quarter of Jerusalem was measured by 
means of an equal-i scale. 

Moreover, a communal worker, himself a Yemenite Jew, who lives in 
the same quarter as the peoples concerned since ten years and knows them 
intimately, rated them on a six-points scale in accordance with their prac- 
tice of religious precepts. Other tests show that the rating by this worker 
was very reliable. 

Furthermore each of the forty peoples was asked to name his three 
best friends and state whether they belong or not to the Yemenite com- 
munity. On the basis of the replies a score of friendship toward other 
communities was assigned. 

The following are the results obtained: 

(a) Correlation between attitude score (equal-i scale) and score on 
actual behavior (rating by the communal worker) was r = .97 + .009. 

(b) The difference of mean friendship score between first and fourth 
quartiles of frequency distribution of attitudes toward Sabbath (as meas-_ 
ured by the equal-i scale) was not significant (in fact it was found to be 
smaller than its S. E.). In other words there was no evidence that the re- 
linquishment of religious practices is connected with a change of we- 
group. 

* * * 

These findings suggest a tentative method for the measurement of so- 
cial pressure. In S-theory notation the formula of social pressure is the 
following :? 

S.prese. = Pp3: Pai: hg: 3; 
Where P, is the population exerting pressure; P, the population subject to 
pressure; J; verbal attitude of P,; 7; actual behavior of P,. 





"This research was made possible by a grant from Mr. Eliahu Eliashar of 
Jerusalem, on behalf of the “Ed a-Misrach” Fund. 

*This formula is derived from Dodd’s formula of social control, the main 
difference being that our formula is timeless. 
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If the relationship P, : : Pa exists, i.e.: if there is pressure, the chang. 
ing of P, must bring about a change of the J;::J; relationship. This 
latest change gives the measure of pressure. 

In our case Py changes (from a small predominantly-religious group, 
which is likely to exert pressure on the issue, to a large, more tolerant 
group) without bringing about a change in correlation or in the values of 
J; and J;. This shows that no social pressure exists in the field and on 
the issue studied. 
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KURT LEWIN, 1890-1947 . 
ADVENTURES IN THE EXPLORATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


RoNALD LIPPITT 


Research Center for Group Dynamics 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


At a time when the major problems of continued existence are prob- 
lems of inter-communication and cooperative action the world can ill 
afford to lose the contributing force of such a scientist-citizen as Kurt 
Lewin. Although his life line could be analyzed in terms of many themes, 
I believe the most persistent and central was his continuous scientific study 
of the mysteries of interdependence in the successful functioning of indi- 
vidual personality, of group life, and of science as an on-going operation 
made up of many sub-parts. The following observations are a very inade- 
quate and limited attempt to describe some of the many roles through 
which this greatly loved and much followed leader expressed his genius. 


His Interdependent Style of Life 

First of all, Kurt Lewin maintained a remarkably fluid interdepen- 
dence with his intellectual and social environment. He was always ready 
in a humble receptive way to interact thoughtfully and to get enthusiastic 
about the ideas of everyone he came in contact with. Many times those 
of us who were working with him felt impatiently that he was wasting his 
time listening and interacting attentively with someone who was “off the 
beam,” only to find to our amazement that some new and creative idea had 
emerged from the interaction to which our ears had been closed. There 
seemed to me to be two major aspects of this interdependence with his en- 
vironment—his receptive eagerness to learn, and his unsurpassed ability 
to react fluidly and creatively with a restructuring of his own previous 
thinking. It will be of interest to readers of this Journal to note that his 
growing interest in the theory and methods of social change had led him 
to sign up as a student in a course in psychodramatic techniques this 
semester. He was looking forward eagerly to this opportunity to learn. 

I recall very vividly my first meeting with Kurt Lewin. It illustrates 
very clearly this theme of interdependence as a way of life. As a begin- 
ning graduate student at the University of Iowa, I had no ideas what my 
thesis topic interests might be or what staff member I might want to work 
with. It was a custom at the Child Welfare Research Station for each 
staff member to write down a list of research problems which they felt 
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would be fruitful. These were circulated as a total list to new graduate stu- 
dents. One of the topics had the word “group” in it. Perhaps this gave me a 
slight feeling of familiarity and security. My undergraduate training had 
been in group work. I couldn’t very well understand the sentence or two 
which described the problem, but it seemed to involve some study of differ- 
ent types of groups. The list indicated that this problem had been sug- 
gested by Professor Lewin, so I found myself dropping into his office to 
find out a little bit more about what he had in mind. I soon found myself 
talking eagerly and enthusiastically about my experiences and _ interests 
in leadership of children’s groups to this friendly foreign-accented profes- 
sor. Somehow I found myself talking before long about the possibilities 
of experimenting with the effects of different types of leadership in chil- 
dren’s groups. I remember the professor being very encouraging, and at 
the same time a bit doubtful about the possibilities of really measuring 
very scientifically such a difficult situation, or being able to bring about 
clear-cut differences that could be measured. However, he stimulated a 
variety of ideas and suggested a next step in getting down on paper some 
hunches as to what aspects of leadership I would predict would bring about 
what kinds of differences. I didn’t discover until several months later that 
the things we were talking about and the topic that was emerging had 
no relationship whatsoever to the thesis problem suggested on the list. 
The new topic which did develop truly emerged from the interdependence 
of our interaction. 

Perhaps the informal research seminar of the graduate student group 
working with Kurt Lewin emphasized most clearly this aspect of his style 
of life. Over and over he made clear that the atmosphere of the discus- 
sion must be such that no one had any fears of “sticking out his neck” 
in expressing any idea, no matter how unformulated it might seem. At 
each meeting a student discussed his research problem at some stage of 
its development. Never have I participated in a group process so free of 
criticism and ego-oriented defenses, and so full of spontaneous “thinking 
out loud.” 


Explorations into the Interdependence of Personality Structure and 
of Personal and Situational Forces in Behavior 


The exploration into these dimensions of interdependence are perhaps 
the best known and most fully developed of Kurt Lewin’s work. Very 
early in his professional career he formulated his rebellion against the 
unfruitfulness of focusing upon part-processes of behavior as exemplified 
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in reaction time experiments and the experiments in memory, thinking, 
and perception which were current in the laboratories of his period as a 
student and young instructor. As he focused his studies on the interde- 
pendence of processes within the person, he found himself forced to shift , 
his focus of attention and study to the interaction of the contributions 
from the person and from the environmental situation to the resultant 
of actual behavior. A great stream of experimentation and of fruitful 
theorizing emerged from this ‘new focus. The interrelation between the 
levels of reality and irreality and between one’s present situation and 
one’s time perspective emerged from the experiments as necessary additions 
to the conceptual framework for describing, understanding, and predicting 
behavior. In the last two or three years he had become very interested in 
exploring some of the interactions between the person and his economic 
environment. 


Exploring the Interdependencies of Group Life 


In his first explorations of social psychology Kurt Lewin focused his 
attention upon the individual in his social environment. He explored some 
of the dynamics of the child as a family member, an adolescent as the 
marginal group member, and as a minority group member. These explora- 
tions again pushed him on to a new focus, the group as a dynamic whole 
in a larger social field of other groups. This had already become the major 
area for theoretical and methodological development at the time of the 
founding of the Research Center for Group Dynamics two years ago. The 
work on the influence of different social atmospheres had been followed 
by a series of investigations into the dynamics of group decision as re- 
lated to production in industry, and as related to changes in food habits 
in the war time nutrition program. These and other aspects of social 
communication, group structure, and group process had become a focus 
for the study and conceptualization of the interdependencies of group life 
as a dynamic whole. A systematic social psychology was gathering mo- 
mentum. 


The Interdependence of Goals, Planning, Action, and Reconnaissance 


During his early research days in Berlin he had been interested in the 
problems of aiming and hitting a target. He had conducted some very - 
interesting experimentation into problems of the relationship between aim- 
ing and execution. These interests developed on a much wider and more 
complex basis during his work on the problems of psychological warfare 
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with the Office of Strategic Services during World War II. Here he made 
very creative contributions to the working out of the proper relations be- 
tween psychological warfare, target setting, planning, field operations, and 
evaluative reconnaissance as to results as the basis for the next sequence 
of planning and action. In the last month of his life he was actively en- 
gaged in developing more systematically the conceptualization of what he 
had come to call “feed-back” in group action processes, 7.e., the steering 
relationship between the goal and each step of action in group process and 
progress. 

The Interdependence of Action and Research: Action-Research 


As his interest in an adequate experimental approach to group life 
developed, Kurt Lewin came to see more and more clearly the necessary 


/relationship between action personnel and research personnel in carrying 
/ out fruitful experimental designs which would map out in an efficient way 


| the multiplicity of interdependent dimensions of group life. It became 


obvious to him that for many types of experimentation a very intimate 
working relationship between highly skilled social practitioners with an 
interest in research, and highly skilled researchers with an understanding 
of social action was necessary. Largely through the stimulation of his 
efforts, the Commission on Community Interrelations of the American 
Jewish Congress was organized as an organization where research and 
action personnel would work as teams on action-research projects. At the 
Research Center several large scale experiments were initiated to study 
carefully the validity of the action-research integration in creating metho- 
dologically sound experimental designs. He had deep convictions about the 
necessary role in democracy of the research oriented social practitioner. 


The Dynamic Equivalence of Different Areas of Group Life 


The earlier studies from Berlin, and those from Cornell and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, demonstrate the wide range of problems and situations 
which Kurt Lewin felt could be fruitfully analyzed with the same basic 
set of descriptive tools and explanatory concepts. He found no difficulty 
in thinking with equal enthusiasm and creativity about a research problem 
with nursery school children or an industrial setting, or the way of life 
of minority groups and colonial people, or the life of the prisoner in the 
State Penitentiary. The Research Center for Group Dynamics was ex- 
plicitly organized with the purpose of making comparative studies of 
group life in widely different settings, such as industry, the community, 
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family, and the classroom, with the belief that close coordination of re- | 
search in these different areas would most fruitfully advance basic theoriz- 
ing about group life. 


The Interdependence of Different Social Research Methods for 
Most Efficient Scientific Progress 


He had come to feel more and more surely that efficient progress for 
a systematic and integrated social science demanded an orchestration of 
various research methods. During the war he had become very impressed 
with the way in which the diagnostic field techniques of the anthropolo- 
gist could help map out the over-all picture of the variables which needed 
to be more intensively studied within the orientation of this larger frame- 
work. At the Research Center he was actively exploring the type of team 
work which could be established between the more comprehensive and less 
controlled field experiment and the more sharply focused laboratory 
experiments on group life. He saw both as very necessary and was working 
on the very interesting question of what seemed to be the proper sequence 
and relationship for must productive research progress. He was also very 
actively interested in a major project now in progress which is exploring 
some of the relationships between individual personality and the group life 
through an integration of clinical and group measurement techniques. 


The Processes of Social Change and Resistance to Change 

In his last major paper Kurt Lewin brought together some of his cur- 
rent theoretical thinking about the dynamics of social change. He was 
becoming very interested in the relationship between some of the findings | 
of individual and group psychotherapy and some of the problems of social 
change in larger units of group organization. The relationship between 
the pattern of forces of resistance to change and appropriate forces to 
induce change had become a particularly challenging problem for research 
analysis and theoretical advance. 


The Unity of Science and the Integration of the Social Sciences 

During the early days of his scientific career he made some challeng- 
ing contributions to the philosophical and methodological problems of the 
unity of science. He was particularly interested in what he felt were some 
basic differences between the nature of processes and events in biological 
and physical sceinces. During the last two years he was becoming in- 
creasingly enthusiastic about the possibilities of a conceptual integration 
of the social sciences, particularly psychology, anthropology, sociology, and 
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economics. The books on his desk in the last months of his life were theo- 
retical studies in economics. 


The Challenge to Achieve the Maturity of Interdependence 

The genius of Kurt Lewin can to me be clearly perceived, therefore, 
not only in his great intellectual contributions to the field of scientific 
progress, and not only in the network of productive scientists throughout 
the world who have been his students, but also in the fact that his death— 
a great emotional shock to his co-workers—did not create the collapse of 
a series of dependent relationships, nor the strivings for self-centered inde- 
pendence. His death is perceived by his co-workers as a difficult group 
challenge to be met only by new levels of more productive interdependence. 

On the day before his death we talked at some length about the 
mistaken notions of the therapist who perceives the challenge of creating 
persons who perceive themselves as ready and expected to stand on their 
own feet once proper transference has been achieved. To Kurt Lewin the 
American culture ideal of the “self-made-man,” of everyone “standing on 
his own feet” seemed as tragic a picture as the initiative destroying de- 
pendence on a benevolent despot. He felt and perceived clearly that we all 
need continuous help from each other, and that this type of interdependence 
is the greatest challenge to maturity of individual and group functioning. 

The challenge of this life and its direction should and must greatly 
overshadow the tragedy of his death. 


PROFESSIONAL BIOGRAPHY OF KURT LEWIN 


Born at Mogilno, Prussia, September 9, 1890. Died at Newtonville, 
Massachusetts, February 12, 1947. Educated at the Kaiserin Augusta 
Gymnasium, Berlin; University of Freiberg; University of Munich; and 
the University of Berlin, where he received the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy in 1914. 

Instructor, University of Berlin, 1922; Asst., Psychol. Inst., Berlin, 
1921-26; Professor of Philosophy and Psychology, University of Berlin, 
1926-33; Visiting Professor Psychology, Stanford University, 1932-33; 
Acting Professor of Psychology, Cornell University, 1933-35; Professor of 
Child Psychology, Child Welfare Research Station, State University of 
Iewa, 1935-45; Professor of Psychology and Director of the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1945-47. 
Visiting Professor of Psychology at University of California, 1939, and at 
Harvard University, 1939-40. 
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Consultant to the Department of Agriculture, 1942-44; Consultant to 
the Office of Strategic Services, 1944-45; Chief Consultant to the Com- 
mission on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress, 
1944-47; Vice-President, Institute of Ethnic Affairs, 1945-47. Member of 
Advisory Board on Human Relations, Office of Naval Research, Navy De- 
partment, 1947; Consultant to U. S. Public Health Service, 1947. 

Member of the Council of the International Psychological Association; 
Honorary Member of the French Psychological Society; Member of the 
American Psychological Association; Chairman of the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of of Social Issues, 1942-43, member of its governing 
council, 1939-47; Member of Sigma Xi; Member of Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion; Member of Committee on Personality in Relation 
to Culture of the National Research Council; Member of the Society of 
Recreation Workers of America; Member of the National Association for 
the Study of Group Work; Member of the American Sociological Associa- 
tion; Honorary Member of Phi Epsilon Pi; Member of the National Fac- 
ulty Advisory Committee of Avukah; Starred scientist in American Men of 
Science, 1938; Contributing Editor, SoctomeTry, a Journal of inter-per- 
sonal relations. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mid-Summer Conference at Beacon, N. Y. 

The conference will take place at the Psychodramatic Institute, on 
Saturday and Sunday, June 26th and 27th, and leaders in the above fields 
are to be invited. The proceedings will be presided over by J. L. Moreno, 
Director of the Institute. Students who plan to participate in the confer- 
ence are urged to enroll for the weekend now. The full fee for the two 
days, including room, board and attendance to all sessions, is $25.00. The 
sessions will cover the application of group psychotherapy, psychodrama, 
role training, and to matrimonial, industrial and cultural problems. Stu- 
dents who enrolled for the intensive training course at the Institute during 
the summer at the time of the conference may attend it as a part of their 
training course. 


Graduate Course on Sociometry 

Dr. Merl E. Bonney, of the North Texas State Teachers College at 
Denton informs us that he is giving a graduate course called Sociometry 
next fall, in the psychology department of his college. Students will cover 
the research in the field and each will do some research of a sociometric 
nature. 


Sociometry and Soctology 

A paper of this title was read by J. L. Moreno at the American Socio- 
logical Society meeting in Chicago in December, 1946, and is to appear in 
the June 1947 issue of the American Sociological Review. A French trans- 
lation of this paper is appearing in the fall issue of the Cahiers Interna- 
tionaux de Sociologie. 


Experiments in Testing for Leadership 

Joseph W. Eaton read a paper under this title at the American Socio- 
logical Society meeting in Chicago, December, 1946, and readers are re- 
ferred to the American Journal of Sociology, May 1947, in which the paper 
appears. 
Sociatry, Journal of Group and Intergroup Therapy 

The first and second issues of this new journal are now available. Num- 
ber 1 contains the following articles: The Sciences and Sociatry; Sociatry 
and Psychiatry; Foundations of Sociatry; Open Letter to Group Psycho- 
therapists; Psychodrama and Education; Psychodrama Examines the Doc- 
tor; Role Playing as a Diagnostic Procedure in the Selection of Leaders; 
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Role Therapy; Psychodrama in the Speech Clinic; Action Catharsis and 
Intensive Psychotherapy; Reaching out for the Psychodrama; Psycho- 
drama in the Guidance Clinic; Sociodramatic Clarification of Leader and 
Group Roles; Sociodrama in a Small-Community Therapy-Program; Psy- 
chodrama Explores a Private World; Psychodrama, Its Relation to Stage, 
Radio and Motion Pictures; Note on the Spontaneity Theory of Birth; 
Note on Models of Reality. Number 2 contains: International Sociatry 
and the United Nations Organization; Psychodrama in the Home; Psycho- 
drama in the Neighborhood; Psychodrama in Teaching Scientific Method 
in the Social Sciences; Role Playing and Management Training; The Use 
of Psychodrama for Group Consultants; Role Practice in Interview Train- 
ing; Administrator Perception and Administrative Approval: A Communi- 
cation Problem; Role Testing for Marriage Prediction; Role Playing: A 
Technique for Training the Necessarily Dominating Leader; Repetition 
and Psychodrama; Three Word Histories Important in Psychodrama. 


Sociatry, Number 3—The term Sociatry 

This issue will contain an article: “History of the Term Sociatry and 
Its Definitions.” Anyone who has used the term Sociatry independently, 
or who has contributed towards its definition is herewith invited to send 
to the managing editor of Sociatry a bibliography of references, latest by 
August 1, 1947, 











PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE PROGRAM—1947-48 
Part Scholarships Available 
Special Rates for Veterans 


In 1947 it will be eleven years since the Psychodramatic Institute 
opened its doors. During this period its Therapeutic Theatre has been ap- 
plied to treatment, training and research. 

The Institutes of Beacon and New York have organized facilities for 
the enrollment of one hundred students for the course during the coming 
year. All students are to receive instruction and training in sociatry, socio 
and psychodrama, sociometry and group psychotherapy, covering among 
others, the fields of: Nursery School, Child Guidance, Public School Edu- 
cation, Juvenile Delinquency, Speech Disorders, Intercultural Relations, 
Leadership Training, Family and Marriage Problems, Music Therapy, 
Therapeutic Films, Rehabilitation of the Returned Soldiers and their Fam- 
ilies, Community and Religious Problems. 

The objectives of the program are: (a) Training of directors of psy- 
chodrama and group psychotherapy in the conducting of sessions; (b) 
Training auxiliary egos (therapeutic and research actors), of group inter- 
viewers and group lecturers; (c) Training of social analysts in clinical and 
actual situations; (d) Seminars covering the fields of psychodrama, socio- 
drama, sociometry, group psychotherapy and therapeutic motion pictures; 
(e) Research and field projects in psychodrama and group psychotherapy, 
with study of methods and analyzing and classifying psychodrama, socio- 
drama and sociometric materials. 

Teaching and training will be given jointly at the auditorium of the 
New York Institute and at the Therapeutic Theatre of the Beacon Hill 
Sanitarium. 

Students fall under two categories: Category A: the Beacon Group- 
Enrollment in this group is limited to 30 students. Classes and sessions 
begin on July Ist and last for 3 months, until October 1st. Students of this 
group receive their room, board and training at the Psychodramatic In- 
stitute at Beacon, N. Y. The fee for students of this group is $60.00 per 
week, $240.00 for a four weeks’ stay. Directorial work is part of the train- 
ing of this group. Applications for enrollment in this group should be in 
our hands by June 15, 1947, with registration fee of $5.00. Members of 
the Beacon group may attend New York sessions at a small additional 
expense. 

B: The New York Group-Students live in New York (those who 
have private residence) or commute from out of town and attend the classes 
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at the New York Institute at 101 Park Avenue. These courses are con- 
tinuous throughout the year. For this group sessions and classes are given 
3 times a week in the late afternoon and evening, so that they are able to 
pursue a professional occupation during the day, or other academic studies. 
The full enrollment capacity of this group is 80 students. The weekly tu- 
ition fee is $20.00, the fee for a 12 weeks’ course is $240.00; with addi- 
tional training in directorial capacity the fee runs to $360.00. There are 
a number of half scholarships available. Students who qualify for and ob- 
tain such scholarships pay half the tuition for the 12 weeks’ course, $120.00 
and $180.00 respectively. New York students may attend weekend sessions 
at Beacon, N. Y., staying at the Beacon Institute for the weekend if room 
is available, for an additional fee. Such weekend training is meant especially 
for students interested in directorial techniques and work with mental pa- 
tients. All students are required to pay a registration fee of $5.00 in advance. 

J. L. Moreno, M.D., Director of the Psychodramatic Institute in Bea- 
con and New York City, assisted by a staff of instructors, will conduct the 
seminars and sessions. Students will be permitted to use the library at the 
Psychodramatic Institute. Every student is expected to formulate and work 
out a research project related to his own field of application, under guid- 
ance. Upon completion of the course every student will obtain an official 
acknowledgment from the director as to the duration of the course and 
the accomplishments of the student. 

Students interested in training courses in 1947 and 1948 may file their 
applications now; they will be placed on a preference list which will assure 
their admission. 





ENROLLMENT CARD FOR STUDENTS, 
PSYCHODRAMATIC INSTITUTE 


Bg Serrerr rere weeks training course at 


Beacon, New York 


Ee and enclose herewith the registration fee of $5.00. 
De ie fell (plpnee. petMt) nccccsvdc codwneinchianeccsevaencisuness 


I Cb ncrnes Te cecverdnsed pve hOh eee eNENONRE CEL abad ek kek eecue, 
Fill in, tear off and mail to Psychodramatic Institute, 
Beacon, New York 





BEACON HOUSE INC. 


New Publications 


NOW READY 


The Theatre of Spontaneity 


Psychodrama Monograph No. 3 

The long awaited translation of 
the pioneer book on psychodra- 
ma, sociodrama and spontaneity 
training, entitled “Das Stegreif- 
theater” by J. L. Moreno. 


List Price: $3.50 


Sociometric Study of Social 
Acceptance 


Sociometry Monograph No. 9 
by Merl E. Bonney 


List Price: $1.50 


Psychological Organization of 
Groups in the Community 


Sociometry Monograph No. 12 
by J. L. Moreno 


List Price: $1.50 


Life-Situation Test 


Psychodrama Monograph No. 20 
by J. L. Moreno 


List Price: $1.25 


NOW READY 


The Psychodrama of God 


A new hypothesis of the self 
by J. L. Moreno 


List Price: $6.00 


Personality and Sociometric 
Status 


Sociometry Monograph No. 11 


by Mary L. Northway, Esther B. 
Frankel and Reva Potashin 


List Price: $2.25 


Time as a Measure of Inter- 
Personal Relations 


Sociometry Monograph No. 13 


by J. L. Moreno, Helen H. 
Jennings and Joseph Sargent 


List Price: $1.25 


The Future of Man’s World 
Psychodrama Monograph No. 21 
by J. L. Moreno 
List Price: $1.50 


Diagnosis of Anti-Semitism 


Sociometry Monograph No. 8 
by Gustav Ichheiser 


List Price: $1.50 
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